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available in all grid systems! 


UNMATCHED FOR ECONOMY, EFFICIENCY, 
EASE OF INSTALLATION! For all load and spanning 
conditions, Eastern's Tab-Lock achieves maximum economy 
through complete interchangeability and integration of sys- 
tem components in 3 beam and tee weights, plus fire-rated 
design. Die-formed to precision tolerances — tees, as well as 
splices — are completely universal . . . install without tool or 
clips . . . lock with only slight finger pressure, yet align per- 
fectly and resist torsional movement. Send for complete 
information today on Eastern's exposed grid systems and 
Firesafe . . . incorporating today's most advanced features 
in acoustical ceiling suspension systems! 
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The Federal City as a Client—A practitioner in the nation's 
capital, Francis D. Lethbridge aia reviews the US Government's 
responsibilities in planning its own home 

The National State of Architecture—Raymond D. Reed ліл, a 
newcomer to Iowa State University, believes man-made America 
is “witnessing a great orgy of compulsive self-expressionism" 
An Architect's Treasure Island—In his saddleback survey of the 
significant buildings of San Juan Bautista, F. Blair Reeves МА un- 
covers some sparkling surprises 

The Personalized/ Anonymous Landscape—Garrett Eckbo FASLA 
sees his subject as the constant interaction of nature and art 
Portrait of a Total Artist—The work of Roberto Burle Marx of 
Brazil, 1965 Fine Arts Medalist, is rare in its versatility, as Alice 
Graeme Korff reveals in a close-up look 

A Milestone in the Making—From speakers to special events, 
Washington prepares for next month's Congress-Convention 
Architecture: A Vehicle of International Communication —Henry 
L. Wright Fara reports on the AIA's participation in UNESCO 
Notes from the UIA—Louis de Moll aia describes industrial 
architecture in Hungary, while Daniel Schwartzman Fata (p 55) 
observes professional practice from an international point of view 
Project Application of CPM—In analyzing practical factors in 
employing the Critical Path Method, James J. O'Brien PE gets 
down to such fundamentals as who foots the bill 

Seventy-Five Years: A Great School of Architecture—George 
Simpson Коу! Faia, with an assist by J. Roy Carroll Jr Fata and 
Beryl Price Fala, recalls the good old days at Penn 

The Significance of Space—Architects can learn a lesson from 
the notebook of psychologist Robert Sommer PHD, who shares 
the results of an experiment conducted on two university campuses 
The College and University Library as a Building Type—Library 
director Ralph E. Ellsworth pap knows all too well that ever- 
increasing demands speed up obsolescence and offers advice 


Editor's Page—What three percentum means to highways 
Unifinished Business—The Executive Director looks at feedback 
Octagon Observer—News commentary from headquarters & afield 
Letters—Our readers have their say 

Books—Preservation and housing lead the parade 
Calendar—Dates and places for the profession to note 
Necrology—Notices received at the Octagon during March 


Cover: Among the architectural “finds” in Puerto Rico is Fuerte El 
Abanico, sketched by F. Blair Reeves ма (p 33) 


LOOKING AHEAD 
TO JUNE 


AIA Official Convention Guide 


To help set the stage for the 
world's largest gathering of archi- 
tects in the nation's capital in mid- 
June, next month's AIA JOURNAL 
will have these features: 

* A view of the Federal city by 
John Carl Warnecke FAIA who, as 
a member of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission and as the architect for 
Lafayette Square and President 
Kennedy's Grave, is very much a 
part of the Washington scene 

* A look at the beauties and blem- 
ishes of the Western Hemisphere's 
best-planned city by Paul Spreire- 
gen ма, Director of the Institute's 
Urban Design Program 

* A glimpse at two other New 
World Cities—Shreveport, La, and 
Detroit—and whats behind the 
AIA citations 

* A roundup of where to go, where 
to shop, where to eat and drink— 
all essential to satisfactory con- 
vention-going—compiled by the 
JOURNAL staff 

* A complete rundown of the prod- 
uct exhibitors, personnel manning 
booths and products to be shown 


Disorder in Our Cities 


Toronto architect John B. Parkin 
long has advocated the concept of 
expanded services as the viable one. 
Now he expands and tempers his 
thesis with an examination of the 
chaos produced by twentieth cen- 
tury architects 


Creative Exploitation of 
Total Professional Service 

A leading exponent of the "gov- 
ernment by contract" system, the 
New York State University Con- 
struction Fund, as its manager of 
planning, Anthony G. Adinolfi HON 
АТА, explains, may coach the team 
but private architects carry the ball 


Why Twenty Million People 
Fear Stairs 

Where's the human side of archi- 
tecture? Disabled persons ask this 
question all too often concerning 
buildings for public use. Tyler 
Stewart Rogers advocates alterna- 
tive grade entrances and ramps 
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"Now, can you cap this?" the architect asked 


Back in 1908, when architects Palmer & Hornbostel of New York City designed the 
New York State Education Building at Albany, hand craftsmanship in terra cotta 
for buildings of classica sign was an art mastered by many. Recently, when 
Charles S. Kawecki, chief architect of the Department of Public Works, New York 
State, needed 54 new column caps, and 1,000 lineal feet of ornamental cornice for 
the building, Federal Seaboard was able to meet his specifications by combining 
traditional craftsmanship in clay with modern manufacturing methods. Whatever 
your needs today—ornamental sculpture, bas-relief or perforated facades, poly- 
chrome panels or colorful smooth surfaces in thicknesses ranging from 4” to %" 
in units large or small, Federal Seaboard will custom-make modern architectural 
terra cotta to your precise specifications. And you have every color under the sun 
from which to choose. Write for our file of creative applications, or tell us what 
you have in mind. 
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D 
TER COTTA 
CORPORATION 


FEF, 


ТОЕ, 40th St., New York 16, №. Y. 
Plant at Perth Amboy, N. J. 


THE EDITOR'S PAGE 


THE INTERESTS and activities of the architectural pro- 
fession are so broad that the points upon which 
President Johnson's recent messages to the Congress 
touch it are very numerous. Let us consider high- 
ways, for instance, and their "beautification" (that's 
à bad word, but it's unfortunately come into wide use 
in this connection). Three years ago, the Institute 
was closely involved in the Hershey Conference on 
"Freeways in the Urban Setting," which was rather 
fully reported in the November 1962 AIA JOURNAL. 
In many cities, architects have either injected them- 
selves into local expressway feuds—as indeed they 
should—or, in a few cases, they have been employed 
to pretty up the gashes or structures that the engi- 
neers have created. 

All of this leads into some very encouraging words 
of Rex Whitton, Federal Highway Administrator, 
which I have recently read. On January 25, 1965, 
Mr Whitton sent a circular memorandum to all his 
regional and division engineers calling for complete 
cooperation with the President's roadside beautifica- 
tion program and spelling out how it was to be done. 
He said some very interesting things, to most of 
which we can cry a hearty “Hear, hear!"—and others 
of which we might like to discuss with Mr Whitton a 
bit. 

In the first place, I presume AIA JoURNAL readers 
are aware of the fact that Section 319 of Title 23 of 
the original 1949 Highway Act states that “Not to 
exceed three percentum of such sums apportioned to 
a state in any fiscal year . . . may be used by it for 
the purchase of . . . adjacent strips of land of limited 
width and primary importance for the preservation 
of the natural beauty . . . without being matched by 
such state.” (I've garbled that quote a bit to brief 
its true meaning.) In the past, this three percentum 
has been spent on concrete; since the President's 
message, it will be spent on “beautification,” 

In his memorandum Mr Whitton says that the de- 
velopment of pleasing highways "begins with initial 
location and over-all design," and he also makes it 
clear that his instructions to include landscaping in 
all future highway work “means the work of beauti- 
fication and planting above and beyond the conserva- 
tion and erosion control items of seeding, sodding,” 
etc. He stipulates that “Increasing attention should be 
given to the design of bridges and other structures to 
insure architectural excellence,” and he says that 
landscape design guidance may be found in the forth- 
coming Landscape Design Guide prepared by the 
Committee on Roadside Development of AASHO. 
To these suggestions we might point out that highway 
engineers would benefit here from the immediate 
services of design professionals—the architects and 
the landscape architects. 
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Three Percentum 


“High priority shall be given to landscape projects 
for screening junkyards, unsightly borrow pits or 
other unsightly areas adjacent to the highway right-of- 
way ....” This is swell, but may we add the hope 
that this will be complemented by its opposite (since 
the Act specifically provides for it), that sufficient 
land will be acquired where there are fine vistas to 
permit opening the view toward them, and that the 
highway will be planned in the first place with such 
vistas in mind. And more important, a “fine vista" is 
not necessarily limited to a grand view from a high 
point, but may well be a simple grove, a peaceful 
pond, or a homey farm group—such as arouses a feel- 
ing of nostalgia in the bosom of even the most 
hardened city dweller. Let us also hope that the 
language of the Act will be interpreted broadly 
enough to permit the purchase of more land, or per- 
haps more expensive land, in order that the highway 
may not destroy a fine forest, a historically or archi- 
tecturally significant house, or even an entire village 
—as has sometimes happened, 

In recent years, the expressway has wrought greater 
havoc in the cities than it has in the country—and it 
has violated zoning ordinances wherever it goes. As 
Paul Thiry said in our February issue, “Why should 
any public work of such immensity be a single- 
purpose device which in no way relates itself to the 
features of the urban society . . .? I have often 
wondered why we have zoning laws that establish 
rules for private property" such as setback, land 
coverage, height control, rules to protect public wel- 
fare, light and air “and yet allow public works such 
as the Seattle waterfront viaduct to ignore every rule 
in the book.” These public structures are built in the 
streets “so close to abutting properties as to almost 
touch them—they obstruct access with pillars or 
retaining walls, they place traffic directly outside the 
windows of buildings . . . .” These are brutal viola- 
tions of codes, ordnances and simple human rights. 

Mr Whitton has made a fine start toward executing 
the President's program. Landscaping is essential to 
beautiful expressways, but where the expressway 
soars or slashes through the city there is little space 
for planting, and still there is desperate need for 
simple consideration of the people who live in its 
shadow, This year's program calls for the expenditure 
of $3.5 billion; three percentum of that is $105 mil- 
lion. Perhaps a way can be found to spend some part 
of that great sum to make the expressway a less brutal 
and a more welcome intruder into the city. 


AIA Journal 


Plan for Economical 
Construction with 


Round Columns 


When you want economy of construction 
to go hand-in-hand with good design, plan 
for round concrete columns formed with 
low-cost SoNoTUBE Fibre Forms. The 
columns provide beauty while performing 
a support function, and SoNOoTUBE Fibre 
Forms provide the fastest, most economi- 
cal forming method. These lightweight 
forms are easy to handle, and place, brace, 
pour and strip quicker . . . to save con- 
tractors time, labor and money. Specify 
any sizes 6" to 48" I.D., in standard 
18' shipping lengths or as re- 
quired. Immediately avail- 


able coast to coast. 


5. Pat. Off. SONOCO See our Catalog 


SONOTUBE е 


FIBRE FORMS 


“Reg. L 


After stripping, columns formed with 
SONOTUBE Fibre Forms may be finished 
plain or further enhanced with tile, paint 
or other decorative finishes. 


® 


SONOC 


construction products 


vi | МОТИВЕ F 
sepe xe lity forming of SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, HARTSVILLE, S. C. » Akron, Indiana = 


other-than-round columns, or pilas- Atlanta, Ga. * Hayward, * Janesville, Wi ity of Industry, 
ters.Forms ly cut on the job. * Longvii as • Montclair, N. J. • Mystic, Conn. + Ravenna, Ohio + 
er DICA ? Tacoma. Wash. • CANADA: Brantford and Toronto, Ont. • Montreal, Que. 


MEXICO: Mexico City 9085 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Feedback 


COMMUNICATION——or a lack of it 
—is often mentioned as one of the 
bugaboos of professional society 
effectiveness. Comments on this 
subject almost always deal with 
the outflow of information from 
the national headquarters even 
though reams of paper bear evi- 
dence to its efforts to communicate. A few things 
need to be said about the inflow of communications 
from the membership. 

To be sure, there is a great volume of corre- 
spondence from individuals and chapter officers seek- 
ing information or offering suggestions or airing com- 
plaints. Our policy is to answer all letters as promptly 
às possible to keep this line of personal communica- 
tions flowing freely. 

My concern is the inflow of communications which 
officially report chapter accomplishments. The ulti- 
mate success of the Institute is a combination of 
national activities with what the chapters and state 
organizations do on the firing line. 

There are two areas in particular where feedback 
from the chapters is of utmost importance—govern- 
ment relations and public relations. Both of these 
activities fall in that sector of Institute activity we 
have named "public demand." This is the "sales" 
area of Institute work which counts heavily toward 
the success of the profession's ability to increase the 
demand for its product—good architecture. 

One characteristic of the Institute's structure is 
the tremendous variation in chapter size, area of 
influence and scope of activities. In the most heavily 
populated states the chapters are reinforced by their 
resourceful state-regional organizations which are 
equipped to deal forcefully with state legislation. 
On the other hand some of the smaller and more 
isolated chapters display a cohesiveness and esprit 
de corps which a giant chapter might well envy. 

In other words, the variety in our chapter struc- 
ture makes for a variety of successful accomplish- 
ments. Almost all encounter the same professional 
problems. Some meet with success where others fail 
and vice versa, but all contribute to a body of experi- 
ence and knowledge of universal value. 

A function of the national headquarters is to act 
às a clearing house—a collector, organizer and dis- 
seminator of this information from the Institute's 
far-flung components. The problem is to get enough 
input—reporting directly from the components. 

Let's take state governmental relations. Time and 
again we get calls for help, only too often when an 
emergency is at hand with a legislative act, a licens- 
ing law or a tax problem. We maintain and con- 
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stantly try to improve our "ammunition" file of 
precedents on such problems. We send what we have 
to the troubled chapter and put them in touch with 
chapters or state components experienced in the 
problem area for the advantages of direct contact 
with those who have been through it before. Our 
ammunition file is only as good as the feedback has 
made it in advance of each current problem. 

The "War on Community Ugliness" is to be a 
total public relations campaign of the highest order 
on 158 battlefields. Here again we must be able to 
broadcast each victory to every front. 

We have moved positively in the past several years 
to strengthen direct personal two-way communica- 
tions. The key figures are the 17 regional directors 
on the Board. Now we also have the 51 State Presi- 
dents meeting early in the year and at the conven- 
tion. National committee chairmen meet each Jan- 
uary. The staff executives of state components and 
the editors of component magazines come to the 
Octagon annually. 

The Chairman of the Commission on the Pro- 
fessional Society is giving full attention to a vigor- 
ous program of component relationships with the aid 
of the full-time Director of State, Chapter and 
Student Affairs on the staff. 

"Thus the mechanism for two-way communica- 
tion has been greatly improved. All we ask is for 
you to use it and see to it that your chapter con- 
tributes regularly to the feedback that pays dividends. 


Job Well Done 


It has been my custom in the past to introduce new 
staff members on this page. This month I announce 
the departure of Joseph Watterson FAIA, who will re- 
linquish his post as Editor of the AIA JoURNAL on 
June 17, 1965. I have accepted his resignation with 
regret in deference to his desire to undertake as- 
signments in architectural writing, editing, consulta- 
tion and travel. 

Mr Watterson became Editor of the JouRNAL on 
January 1, 1957, and was responsible for many 
changes and improvements in the magazine which 
first appeared in its modern format in May 1957 for 
the Centennial Convention. Under his direction the 
JOURNAL has attained pre-eminent stature as a pro- 
fessional magazine and is widely acclaimed by the 
membership as a major service of the Institute. 

In recognition of his outstanding editorial achieve- 
ments, the Institute made Mr Watterson a Fellow 
in Literature in 1961 and is conferring upon him 
the Kemper Award for 1965. His host of friends 
will be wishing Joe all success for the next phase of 
his career. WILLIAM H. SCHEICK AIA 

Executive Director 
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CONNORS Bulb Tees are rolled from ASTM A-440 high 
strength steel which is produced under rigid metallurgical 
control. With a minimum tensile strength of 70,000 psi 
and a m yield point of 50,000 psi, CONNORS Bulb 
Tees can play an important part in overall cost saving 
CONNORS "High Strength" Bulb Tees mean higher load 


carrying capacities. The roof deck is locked securely into 


uu the structural frame. Improve your modern roof 
deck construction specify CONNORS “High Strength” 
A-440 Bulb Tees they cost no more. For complete 
specifications and load span tables, write for your 
copy of AIA File No. 17-A, CONNORS WEST VIRGINIA WORKS, 
P. 0. Box 118, Huntington, West Virginia 
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OCTAGON OBSERVER 


GOVERNMENT LIAISON / Two Endorsements 


Iwo pieces of national legislation, one to create a 
Department of Housing and Urban Development and 
the other to establish a National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities, have been endorsed by The 
American Institute of Architects. 

Its support of the proposed department, the AIA 
said, is "prompted by our awareness of the complexity 
and scope of urban problems." And its advocacy of 
the foundation stems from a belief that “encourage- 
ment and support of the arts are appropriate concerns 
of government." 

The Institute has entered statements on both meas- 
ures into Congressional hearings. It said its interest 
in the new department is based not only on the need 
for the department but on the "dedication of the 
architectural profession" to provide a "proper physi- 
cal environment for the people of this nation." 

Delegates to the AIA convention in 1957 adopted 
a resolution advocating the establishment of a depart- 
ment of urban affairs and since then the Institute has 
supported all legislation to grant department status 
to government functions relating to housing and 
urban development 


MINARS / Designing for Defense 


Architectural and engineering faculty will have a 
choice of seven Institutes on Nuclear Defense Design 
to be held this summer at the Aspen Institute for 
Humanistic Studies, George Washington University, 
University of Hawaii, Kansas State University, Mon- 
tana State College, Pennsylvania State University and 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. The seminars will 
undertake a definite analysis and presentation of 
radiation shielding as it relates to the designer 

Jointly sponsored by the Office of Civil Defense, 
the American Society for Engineering Education and 
the Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, 
the programs will vary in length from four to six 
weeks. For further details write the Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary, ASEE, University of Illinois, 1201 W. 
California, Urbana, Ill 61801 


CONCERNING CONSTRUCTION: There seems to be a 
growing concern in the profession that its practi- 
tioners need more down-to-earth knowledge in the 
field of building construction. Indicative of this are 
two seminar series being held in the East, one cur- 
rently under way and the other coming up in August 
A recent Saturday morning session at Howard Uni- 
versity's Department of Architecture, for example, 
was devoted to "Piles and Caissons." Pennsylvania 
State University, through its Department of Architec- 
tural Engineering, is drafting plans for three semi- 
nars of varying lengths: "Shear and Bond in Re 


forced Concrete Structures," "Acoustics and Noise 
Control in Buildings" and “Cost Saving Practices in 
Building." Cont'd on p 78 


Construction Details 


for LCN overhead concealed door closer 
installation shown on opposite page 


The LCN series 2010CP closer's main points 
1 Efficient, full rack-and-pinion, two-speed 
control of the door 

2 Mechanism entirely concealed in head 
frame and top of door; arm shows when door 
opens, is hidden when door is closed 

3 Hydraulic back-check cushions door if 
thrown open violently, saving door, wall, etc 
4 Hold-open available at 75, 85, 90 or 95 
degrees setting 

5 Closers are made for heavy duty and long 
life 


Comprehensive brochure on request—no 
obligation or see Sweet's '65, Section 19e/Lc 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


A Division of Schlage Lock Company 


losers of Canada, Ltd. 


Port Credit, Ontaric 
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Modern Door Control by ба 
LCN 


Closers concealed in head frame EEAS M PIS 3 


а 


Restaurant on John F. Kennedy Memorial Highway 
near Newark, Delaware 


W. Ellis Preston, Architect 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


Construction Details on Opposite Page 


What do you do with 
Geramic Tile bearing 
this mark... 


Announcing A “Certified 


You’re an architect, not a watchdog. And the Tile 
Council of America knows it. That's why we've 
developed the "Certified Quality" program. It 
means this: you can now specify ceramic tile with 
complete assurance of quality. Tile to tile. Carton 
to carton. 


For Ceramic 


Here's how it works. Tile produced by partici- 
pating companies now undergoes inspections by an 
independent laboratory. The quality standards such 
tile must meet are the highest ever set for the 
industry. These standards are published by the 
government in SPR R61-61 and in Federal Speci- 


Specify it! 


Quality" Program 


Tile 


fication SS-T-308b. You can be confident that, with- 
out exception, Certified Tile will now meet these 
standards. 

So why take chances? Be sure to specify that *...tile 
shall be Quality Certified by the Tile Council of 
America." We put our reputation on it. You can too. 


Bg.. l 3 у 
E Tile Council of America inc. 
Ш 800 SECOND AVENUE . NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


Corporation * Summitv 


Can you specify 
smoothness in a 
TURNTABLE? 


turntable de- 
signed to carry peo- 
ple, such as a rotating 
restaurant or stage, 
you should also spec- 
ify quietness, de- D. Bruce Johnston, 
oye A.S.M.E. — Р.Е. 
pendability and ease 


President, Macton 
of maintenance. Machinery Co., Inc. 


In such an exotic piece of machinery, 
the buyer must beware of an inade- 
quately-engineered design which will 
produce unwelcome noise, shocks, 
thumps, or jerky motion. These de- 
fects are seldom apparent in a blue- 
print. Then how is it possible to check 
on a turntable design? By examining 
at least two of the builder's installa- 
tions — in use. At the New York 
World's Fair, for instance, we in- 
stalled more turntables than all other 
suppliers combined. 


Macton turntables can also be found 
all over the U.S. Dependability? The 
huge stage at the Jones Beach Marine 
Stadium, Long Island, specified by the 
firm of S-O-M, has been turning fault- 
lessly in humid salt air for 14 years. 
Frank Lloyd Wright specified our de- 
sign for a Park Avenue auto show- 
room now used by Mercedes-Benz. 
You can check the load-bearing fea- 
tures of our turning stage at the Dallas 
Theatre Center — also Wright-de- 
signed — or the new double-decked 
Knox College job at Galesburg, 
Illinois, specified by Perkins & Will. 
And for smoothness. take a ride on 
the new revolving restaurant atop 
Holiday Inn Downtown, Baltimore 
(above), designed by William W. 
Bond, Jr.. of Memphis. 


So attractive and successful is this 
particular installation that we are now 
designing, building and installing 
more than half a dozen large restau- 
rant turntables across the country. 


We invite you to ask architects and 
owners: we build turntables that build 
reputations. We would be pleased to 
counsel with you and to answer any 
questions you might have about the 
use of rotation in any project. Write 
or phone for literature and the loca- 
tion of the Macton installation 
nearest you. 


[74 
таст Machinery Со., Inc. 


135 Jefferson Street 
Stamford, Conn. (203) 324-6161 
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LETTERS 


Sinister Salesmanship 


EDITOR: 

There are many ways for mem- 
bers of a building committee to 
select an architect. The simplest is 
to put the name of each architect 


| that has applied for the job on a 


separate piece of paper, put them 
in a hat—all 52 of them—and let 
the janitor draw one out. 

Another method is to summon 
architects to appear before the com- 
mittee on a given evening, one by 
one, each being allowed three- 
fourths of an hour to throw bou- 
quets at himself, using a high sales- 
pitch and modestly convincing the 
members that they would be lucky 
to get him as an architect. 

The JounNAL published an article 
on “Architectural Salesmanship" 
(Oct '64) which advocates this ap- 
proach as an essential thing for the 
architect to develop as a fine art. 


| The title includes the words *Good 


Work Needs Groundwork" and 
goes on to equate "good work" with 
“good salesmanship.” 

Although the JouRNAL articles 
make sales-talk the most important 
accomplishment of a successful 
architect, there is one brief state- 
ment to the effect that competence 
as an architect does count, “Having 
gotten the job, it is important that 
the architect execute a good job, for 
good work attracts more good 
work.” There is at least then a rea- 
son for doing a good job, namely, 
to get more and more work. 

There is another point to be 
made: It is to your advantage to be 
able to say that your firm has done 
many buildings similar to the one 
under consideration. That is im- 
pressive but not in itself of any 
importance. An incompetent firm of 
moderate intelligence, even if ex- 
perienced, is not the equal of a 
highly competent firm of unusual 
intelligence. 

Belief in the reliability of the 
bombast and misrepresentation that 
form the backbone of salesmanship 
is a sinister development in the field 
of commerce. Those who, like the 
authors in the JourNat articles, 
believe in emphasizing it as an 

Cont'd on p 84 
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Harris Memorial Methodist Church 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


Architects: 
Wilson Associates, Inc., Honolulu 


Roofing Tile: 
Ludowici-Celadon 


When the Roof Becomes a Major Element in the Design... 


Architects depend on Ludowici-Celadon 
tile roofing for versatility of texture and 
color... In this imposing edifice, modern 
Designer Gray is accented by the classic 
Greek tile motif for a pleasing effect . . . but 
equally important is the fact that the roof 
will retain its permanent beauty and endur- 
ing protectiveness for generations to come. 
We'd like to send you our free illustrated 


brochure. 


For additional information, write Dept. AT 


* LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


75 E. WACKER DRIVE . CHICAGO, ILL. 60601 


DESIGNER tile roofing is one of the several Manufacturers of quarry tile, the nation's largest 

| Ludowici-Celadon patterns and colors offering 
wide flexibility in exterior design. Here it is com- 
bined with Greek tile over the battens. 
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THE CAPITOL, 


The Federal City as a Client 


BY FRANCIS D. LETHBRIDGE, AIA 


A practitioner in the nation's capital, Mr Leth- 
bridge reviews the US Government's responsibili- 
ties in planning its own home—and timely indeed 
as Washington awaits the world's largest gathering 
of architects in June for the Congress-Convention 


4“ 1) J, ARCHITECTURAL design for 
~ al yj p гэд ^: — did 
v not begin under very auspi- 

= Во А44 ious circumstances. Let me 
P A S. З relate to you George Had- 
CY ALN feds description of that oc- 
11 і\ \^ casion, written about the 


year 1820. Mr Hadfield was 
a very talented architect, the designer of Wash- 
ington's beautiful Old City Hall, as well as the 
Custis-Lee Mansion in Arlington Memorial Ceme- 
tery, but it is only fair to add that he was also a 
disillusioned ex-Architect of the Capitol. 

"A premium was offered in the year 1791, 
through the American newspapers, of five hundred 
dollars and a building lot in the city of Washing- 
ton, for the best design of the Capitol. This pre- 
mium was offered at a period when scarcely a pro- 
fessional architect was to be found in any of the 
United States, which is plainly to be seen from the 
pile of trash presented as designs for said build- 
ing," Mr Hadfield wrote. 
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(At this point I should like to pause to say that 
this earliest of all examples illustrates one cardinal 
rule to be impressed upon all architects who are 
bold enough to brave the perils of Federal archi- 
tecture: Open competitions are a very uncertain 
thing. Let us go on, however, with his comments. ) 

“One of the designs, however, obtained the pre- 
mium, but on some person or persons having rep- 
resented to General Washington unfavorable re- 
ports of the plan of said design, and that one of 
another was more suited for the purpose, General 
Washington asked whether the latter plan could 
not be adapted to the elevation, or outside part, 
of the former design. They answered General 
Washington in the affirmative, and probably with- 
out mentioning to him the future consequences 
that must inevitably follow. by expecting a public 
building from a jumble of two designs, which were 
as different from each other as day is from night." 

(Now this second paragraph illustrates two 
truths. First, if you are designing a building for the 
Federal government, you had better have some 
good friends at court; and second, with friends like 
these you have no need for enemies.) 

Hadfield continues with this statement, "It is 
surprising that some of the advisers of General 
Washington on this subject, who, one would sup- 


An address delivered in a lecture series sponsored by the US 
Department of Agriculture's Graduate School 
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pose, were men well acquainted with the manner 
that great works of this kind are executed in 
Europe, did not advise the only method by which 
the success of the building, in all its stages, might 
have been ensured; which was, by offering an ade- 
quate sum to the most eminent architect in any of 
the great cities of Europe." 

(Here we have firsthand evidence of still an- 
other immutable law: An expert is an architect 
from out of town.) 

Hadfield concludes, "Under such a system the 
whole of the Capitol would have been long ago 
completed for half the sum that has been expended 
on the present wreck." 

To which the editor has added, “The death of 
Mr Hadfield in February 1826 prevented the ap- 
pearance of farther (sic) remarks from him on 
other parts of the Capitol." * I wonder: Doubtless 
he would have unburdened himself of many more 
during the next 140 years of inspired improvisa- 
tion that created the building as it stands today. 


City Hall, published by C. Bohn 


If the study of history leads one to believe that 
the execution of Federal architecture has always 
been complex and contradictory, we must ac- 
knowledge that today it is a subject vastly more 
complicated than ever before, simply by reason of 
its greatly increased dimensions and influence, both 
direct and indirect. I do not propose to discuss the 
problems of Federal architectural design stand- 
ards, for example, in the course of a paper as brief 
as this must be, nor the unanswered questions of 
the role the Federal government might play in the 
field of architectural research and experimenta- 
tion. I intend to ignore, for the moment, the im- 
pact, esthetic or social, of Federally financed, in- 
spired or insured construction in communities 
throughout the US. Instead, I would like to narrow 
my discussion to the design of buildings, places 
and monuments in the national capital, and to the 
responsibilities of the Federal government in the 
planning of its own home. For it follows that if 


15. A. Elliot. "The Washington Guide," 2nd ей, City of Washing- 
ton 1826. pp 15-24 
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the relationship of the government to architectural 
design is a healthy and vital relationship, then 
necessarily it must spring from a source that is 
strong and sound; and contrariwise, if the influ- 
ence of the Federal government is a blight upon 
architecture, it must spread from a rotten trunk 
to the very ends of its limbs. 

Architecture in the Federal City has passed 
through four fairly distinct phases. The first period, 
characterized by the Georgian domestic scale of 
work by men like William Thornton and James 
Hoban, and the bolder classic revival designs of 
Benjamin Latrobe, George Hadfield, Charles Bul- 
finch and Robert Mills, extended to the middle of 
the nineteenth century, a period of about sixty 
years. Ammi Young and Thomas U. Walter prob- 
ably were the last active architects in the service 
of the government to carry out work in this style. 

The tragic figure of that era, whose work was 
completed before the city of Washington even 
began to build, was, of course, Charles Pierre 
L'Enfant, whose great plan for the capital spread 
over the city in a fabric of monumental design, 
being gradually torn and mutilated as the city grew 
to fill out its form. A few minor examples of 
architecture in the gothic revival style were con- 
structed during this first half century, but these 
were principally chapels, not government build- 
ings, and they were in the relatively chaste tradi- 
tion of English parish churches. 

The second period, of romantic revival, has its 
beginnings under the influence of Andrew Jackson 
Downing, the famous landscape architect; and 
architects Richard Upjohn and James Renwick, 
whose Romanesque design for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution was the first major building to be placed 
on the site of the Mall. In the post Civil War 
period the Army Engineers exerted a strong in- 
fluence, not only in buildings like the Soldier's 
Home, designed by B. S. Alexander, and the Pen- 
sion Building, by Montgomery Meigs, but in the 
execution of the work of other architects, notably 
the Old State, War and Navy Building by Alfred 
B. Mullett, and the Library of Congress, designed 
by Smithmeyer & Pelz of Washington. 

It was a period of wild eclecticism which 
reached its peak, or bottom, depending on your 
sense of humor, in the Museum of Science and 
Industries by Cluss & Schulze, a building straight 
out of the Arabian Nights in a bad translation 
from the German, and its last very substantial gasp 
was the Old Post Office on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
which was obsolete before the day it was finished 
and which has defied destruction ever since. It still 
stands, a fortress that was never taken, even dur- 
ing the onslaught of the strongest forces of the 
next period—which was, of course, the period of 
the McMillan Plan, the City Beautiful, that Roman 
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holiday that revived, enlarged and greatly elabo- 
rated L'Enfant's plan, decreed that henceforth all 
Federal architecture should be based upon classic 
precedents. What is now more generally forgotten, 
it also laid the foundations of Washington's great 
park system, an accomplishment that was not the 
least that resulted from the labors and enthusiasms 
of Daniel Burnham, Charles McKim, Augustus St 
Gaudens and Frederick Law Olmsted Jr. 

The effective work of the Park Commission was 
in large measure due to the unrelenting efforts of 
men like Charles Moore and Glen Brown, who 
carried on the crusade for the Park Commission's 
plan over a period of more than twenty years, and 
to the support, at its most critical period, of power- 
ful men in the government such as Secretary Elihu 
Root and Senator James McMillan, chairman of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. The 
great advances in physical planning during this pe- 
riod may overshadow its architectural monuments, 
and we are only now, with the removal of acres of 
temporary office buildings from the Mall, awaken- 
ing to the fact that we must carry out, in a manner 
suitable today, the work that they started in 1901. 

It was never stated categorically in the Park 
Commission's report that a Federal architecture 
based upon classic traditions was thereafter to be 
the order of the day, but such was persuasively 
argued by McKim, Burnham and their associates, 
fresh from the triumphs and acclaim that greeted 
the Columbian Exposition of 1893, which had 
opened the eyes of all who had seen it to the truth 
that in planning the City Beautiful the whole is far 
greater than the sum of its parts. St Gaudens wrote 
of the fair, “The days I passed there linger in the 
memory like a glorious dream, and it seems im- 
possible that such a vision can ever be recalled in 
its poetic grandeur and elevation." ? 

Is it any wonder that this group of artists, 
closely knit together by mutual respect and affec- 
tion, who spent six weeks traveling in Europe, re- 
freshing their minds with the great glories of the 
past of urban design before they were prepared to 
begin the task of the revival of a comprehensive 
design for the Federal capital—is it any wonder 
that their vision of a Washington transformed 
carried all opposition before it for over three dec- 
ades until the tide of its influence had been weak- 
ened by the regimented mediocrity of most of their 
successors and was finally spent upon the hard 
rocks of the great depression. Most of our great 
Federal buildings date, nevertheless, from that 
period of optimistic affluence between 1900 and 
1940—not the greatest, perhaps, but it would be 
hard to find a group of buildings in any other 
major city in this country to match Henry Bacon's 


? Charles. Moore. “Daniel Н. Burnham, Architect, Lander of 


Cities.” Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co, 1921. Vol 1, pp 6; 
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Lincoln Memorial, Burnham’s Union Station, 
Cope & Stewardson’s the District Building, Kelsey 
and Cret's Pan American Union Building, Cret's 
Federal Reserve Building, John Russell Pope's 
National Archives and Cass Gilbert’s Supreme 
Court Building. In its declining years the City 
Beautiful spawned that great indigestible group of 
buildings known as the Federal Triangle and has 
even been unjustly accused of posthumously giv- 
ing birth to the Rayburn Building, which is still, 
I believe, under construction. 

The fourth and final phase is that period we are 
presently in the midst of, or more hopefully, at the 
end of. Weaned on the thin milk of the thirties, 
and fed thereafter on a balanced diet of efficiency 
studies, cost analysis and manufacturers! cata- 
logues, it is a Federal architecture still to be 
named. It is more closely related to the new face- 
less commercial office buildings of the city today 
than to the Federal buildings of the past, and with 
good reason, for it is designed for the same pur- 
pose: to enclose as many Federal employees as 
possible for approximately the same cost per 
square foot. There is no need to elaborate the 
point further. An occasional fine building designed 
for the government breaks away from this domi- 
nant pattern, but is most likely to be a building 
out of the urban setting, a building like Saarinen's 
Terminal Building at Dulles Airport, where im- 
pressive architecture has been created by an imag- 
inative solution to a new, or newly phrased, 
problem. There are hopeful signs, to be sure, that 
we may witness an intensified search for excellence 
in Federal architectural design, but I suspect there 
may still be some missing directions on the path 
leading to that goal. 


POSSI IT с 
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We have had several comprehensive plans for 
the city of Washington, and several more limited 
studies of the downtown area since the Report of 
the Park Commission at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, but none have matched its wonderful balance 
and its confident appraisal of the architectural, 
sculptural, recreational and technical needs of 
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the city of its day. It is still an inspirational as 
well as a practical document, and in this respect 
it differs from later plans which have at times 
been little more than glorified traffic studies. 
The Pennsylvania Avenue Report is closer to the 
spirit of the Park Commission Report, but it is of 
course a far more limited study. One striking dif- 
ference between the earlier study and the Report 
of the President's Council on Pennsylvania Avenue 
is the lack, in the later report, of any specifically 
defined character for the new buildings that are 
proposed to form a great part of the spaces within 
the boundaries of the plan. This was done quite 
deliberately, and the alternating facades of stripes 
and grids that are present in the renderings and 
model of the plan indicate noncommitment rather 
than a suggested architectural treatment. It is 
stated in the report, “for the sake of further lively 
variety, owners would be left free to put in their 
own choice of design and materials, reaching from 
the uniform arcades to the cornice line." They 
didn't mean quite that, of course; they meant that 
the owners would be free to put in a choice of 
design and materials that would be acceptable to 
the Fine Arts Commission, the Planning Commis- 
sion, the Pennsylvania Avenue Council, the Board 
of Zoning Appeals, the District of Columbia 
Building Department—and, if it happened to be a 
Federal Office Building, there would doubtless be 
several other interested participants. 

The point I wish to make is simply this; In this 
particular area, the architectural design of pro- 
posed new buildings above the street level, the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Report is silent, and any 
guidance or controls of that part of the urban 
design will necessarily be negative rather than 
positive in nature." This is in sharp contrast to the 
Park Commission Report, which sought to change 
and, in their minds, improve architectural tastes as 
well as planning concepts. Some of the buildings, 
bridges and monuments that were delineated in the 
pale light of Jules Guerin's haunting renderings 
that accompanied the report were constructed in 
scarcely modified form twenty-five years later. 

It may seem at this point that I am advocating 
a return to the ideals of the City Beautiful move- 
ment, including its conviction that the classic re- 
vival style is the only suitable one for important 
buildings in the nation's capital, but this is not the 
case. It is not simply that we live in a different age, 
with problems that must be solved in ways far dif- 
ferent than in the past; but that some of the ideas, 
if not the ideals, of that period would be unac- 
ceptable to us now. It was seriously proposed, you 
may recall, to remodel the Old State, War and 


^ Since these lines were written last year it appears that the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Council may be developing some methods of its 
ру to influence the architectural design of proposed new buildings 
in the area. 
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Post Office, published by P. Haas 


Navy Building to conform to the design of the 
Treasury and to rebuild all the buildings on 
Lafayette Square with a uniform facade similar to 
those on the Federal Triangle buildings. Two 
pieces of that reconstruction were, in fact, ex- 
ecuted—the Treasury Annex and the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, an incomplete addition, as it 
turned out, to the museum of architectural styles 
that line the square. The preservation of land- 
marks of architectural, cultural or historic value 
which add character as well as beauty to the body 
of the city should never become a process of em- 
balming, but rather a continuous process of crea- 
tion and recreation; today we tend to take a more 
tolerant view of some of the architecture we have 
inherited from the past. 

It is high time, nevertheless, to return to some 
of the principles that brought life and spirit to the 
plans of the Park Commission for a more beautiful 
city. We desperately need a new Vision of the City, 
not a new blueprint: we need the hand of the 
designer again before we continue to grind out 
more volumes of working drawings. The formula 
for accomplishing this is probably still a valid one: 
Take four good men, not ten or twelve, two archi- 
tects, a landscape architect, and an artist, men of 
proven ability, character and experience; give them 
a year to study, discuss, plan and prepare their 
report—not to act as a committee, commuting 
from their places of work to meet once or twice 
a month, but to act as the Park Commission did— 
devoting their full time and energies to the task for 
a period of many months. Give them the authority 
and prestige they need by special executive or Con- 
gressional appointment and funds sufficient to 
enable them to present their ideas in a handsome 
manner. They would not be a substitute to carry 
on the continuing vital work of the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission; not a replacement for 
the Fine Arts Commission in its role of providing 
guidance for proposed new Federal and civil de- 
sign; not an enlarged version of the Pennsylvania 
Avenue Council, appointed to study and report on 
a specific problem of urban planning; they must be 
a closely allied group of artists far enough re- 
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moved from the pressures of coping with the day- 
by-day problems of the city to take an unhurried 
look into the future and to tell us what it might be 
if we have the will to make it so. 

The support of the government in launching a 
study of this nature is the most important single 
step that could be made at the present time, but 
while awaiting those revelations that would ac- 
company that new vision of the city, let us return 
to a few problems of Federal architecture that we 
might profitably examine right now. 

One problem is the selection of the best archi- 
tects for the design of buildings commissioned by 
the Federal government; another is the inherent 
difficulty, assuming that the project in question is 
in the hands of a good architect, of the government 
acting as a good or effective client in the process 
of producing a distinguished 'architectural design. 
Neither of these problems is new—some of La- 
trobe's letters to Jefferson relating his problems in 
dealing with paperwork, officialdom, harassing 
criticism and crippling economies could have been 
written, with minor changes, only yesterday. It 
would be unusual, I'll grant, for an architect today 
to take his troubles directly to the President, who 
as a fellow architect would be inclined to be 
sympathetic. 

The selection of an architect who will bring the 
best possible knowledge and skills to the task of 
planning a new Federal building is not simply a 
matter of avoiding the appointment of one who 
may be more talented politically than architec- 
turally. The city as a whole can suffer as much 
from the unrelated exhibitionism of a gifted, but 
highly individual artist who is commissioned to do 
the wrong building. One of the most successful 
relationships of the Federal government with 
architects in many respects has been that of the 
Office of Foreign Buildings in carrying out the 
program for the design and construction of gov- 
ernment buildings abroad. The extraordinary per- 
centage of successes that distinguish this effort is 
in good measure due to the work of their archi- 
tectural advisory board and to the caliber of the 
respected members of the profession who have 
served upon it. No architect of merit can resist a 
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challenge to produce his best possible work if he 
is given the confidence that careful selection will 
allow. There is no excuse for poor, or merely 
mediocre Federal buildings—not even post offices 
—either in Washington or elsewhere in the coun- 
try. The selection of architects to do these buildings 
should not be so cautious as to rule out the possi- 
bility of an occasional mistake, but should in all 
cases be based upon the architect's proven ability 
to produce good architecture, not good press re- 
leases or large political contributions. 

The second matter is in many ways a more 
difficult one. One of the oldest and truest sayings 
of the profession is that it takes two people to 
make a good building—a good architect and a 
good client. A good client must necessarily be one 
who has the incentive to commission and encour- 
age the creation of a work of distinguished archi- 
tecture and one who has the undivided authority 
to make the decisions that will allow this to come 
about. How many architects have been frustrated 
and dismayed by the phrases, “This can't be done 
because they will not approve it" or “This must be 
changed because they want it done." The identity 
of the mysterious "they" is often difficult to dis- 
cover. Frequently these expressions could be trans- 
lated into something like, “We would rather not 
do this because my boss thinks the Commissioner 
wouldn’t like to be bothered.” It is no accident 
that the best works of architecture result from a 
face-to-face collaboration of the architect with the 
client, who must be prepared to support the archi- 
tect’s suggestions that the program be developed 
in a way that will make good design possible, and 
that it be modified, as the need arises, during the 
course of the work to strengthen the unity and 
purpose of the design. 

A gifted man like George Hadfield, who in his 
youth had received the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Academy—the highest architectural honor the 
English could grant an aspiring young architect— 
died bitterly disappointed that his talents were 
denied the opportunities they might have had. 
Even so today, there is a great untapped reservoir 
of ability to help build what President Johnson has 
termed the Great Society, latent in the ranks of 
architects, sculptors and artists who have not yet 
been called upon to do their share in its creation. 

The Great Society must be more than a well-fed, 
well-dressed and well-housed society, living in 
peace with its neighbors. It must be a society where 
the great traditions of art from the past sustain us 
and where our architectural vision of the city of 
tomorrow stays far enough in advance of our 
present time to act as a beacon and objective rather 
than lagging ineffectively behind the path of those 
unguided forces that are reshaping our cities and 
the surrounding countryside. и 
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The National State of Architecture 


BY RAYMOND D. REED, AIA 
Head, School of Architecture and Architectural 
Engineering, Iowa State University 


Waa is the national state of architecture? 
Rightfully or wrongfully, Peter Blake calls it a 
“man-made mess,” and he is perhaps kind. Man- 
made America is not beautiful or even honest. 
Our architecture reflects our society, and the 
image is not attractive. 

Some say that as a nation we are without ap- 
parent purpose. That in encouraging freedom we 
have permitted license. That the right of every man 
to express himself has been reinterpreted that 
every self-expression is right. That we are witness- 
ing a great orgy of compulsive self-expressionism, 
where each allows the other to express himself, 
be the expression brilliant or a blatant belch. 

Some perceive that, in neglecting personal re- 
sponsibility and integrity, we have bought an in- 
surance policy of nonparticipation and isolation. 
That we are more concerned with making a living 
than living a life—and there is a difference. That 
we enjoy the illusion and not the reality of adven- 
ture and individualism. That we wish to be enter- 
tained. That we dream of being uniquely and cre- 
atively individual is the average concept. That we 
have decided that committees are safer than men, 
not so much because they group the strengths of 
many as much as they bolster the weaknesses of 
all. This is negative and psychotic. 

"Don't get involved" has become a national 
motto of isolation that last year permitted at least 
thirty-eight human beings in New York to watch 
another, a woman, be murdered without lifting a 
finger or a telephone in protest. 

“Stop the World—I Want to Get Off" is really 


Adapted from an address delivered by Mr Reed to the students 
and the Iowa Chapter ATA upon assuming his duties as head of 
the School 
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not very funny. The beatniks are symptoms of 
social failure. Our ugly funny-paper pop art, the 
Beatles and that penetrating little song "Little 
Boxes" are but symptomatic expressions of ideal- 
ism from a bitter people. 

We have permitted freedom—or is it license— 
and yet as a people we are bitter. We feel cheated. 
We see that without standards there can be no 
right or wrong, no good, no bad; only compulsive 
self-expression. And as a moral nation of idealists 
knowing that these qualities exist, we feel cheated, 
bitter, cynical, hurt, negative and we are critical. 

As a profession, architecture is not faring much 
better. Unfortunately we are the products, not the 
leaders, of our society. We have not risen above 
our environment. We too are bitter. While society 
loves the romantic illusion of the architect, it 
greatly dislikes our architecture—or more simply 
stated, it continues to resist our brand of insanity. 
And I believe that people are somewhat justified. 
Ten years ago we led our nation to build long 
fingers of glass-enclosed schools. "Damn the ex- 
pense, Nature is good!" was our battle cry. To- 
day, we insist on schools without windows. “Sun- 
light hurts the teaching machine," it is said. 

By and large, American architecture is not 
honest; and what some consider to be a matura- 
tion of the concepts of Gropius, Mies and Wright 
are in reality regressions into the baroque. 

As architects we too have denied the concept 
of right or wrong. Rather than sell honest, indig- 
enous, country-store architecture, we have subsi- 
dized magazine-managed eclecticism. At the cos- 
metics counter of today's stylish architectural 
supermarket, we select attractive packages of neo- 
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classicism, weddingcakes and medievalism. Multi- 
ply this endlessly, and we perceive a sea of souls 
on soapboxes selling a disgustingly average prod- 
uct of eclectic self-expressionism. As a profession 
we wallow in a sea of self-indulgence. Pampered 
by an affluent society, we are dazzled by bright 
stars. Yet each of us looks, some perhaps more 
than others, for true stars of known and con- 
stant magnitude and position upon which a pro- 
fession without purpose can plot a course to saner 
seas. 

It is perhaps natural to be mesmerized by bril- 
liancy. My younger daughter still prefers shiny 
nickels to dull dimes. Yet this quest for brilliancy, 
this Nietzschean cult of the all-sensitive, all-under- 
standing, all-infallible superman we call “The De- 
signer," has done much to destroy the worth of 
contemporary architecture. It is the greatest cause 
of frustration to the student and the practicing 
architect, clients notwithstanding. 


B, placing the emphasis upon the creator rather 
than upon the work, architectural values have suf- 
fered. To continue subjective rationalism shall be 
to destroy the artistic and social values of archi- 
tecture. 

If architecture were just a matter of taste, we 
could indulge each his subjective insanity. But 
architecture is not egocentric; it is a social art— 
and our society suffers from the lack of it. 

While agriculture has dramatically increased 
productivity and value, architecture has reduced 
productivity and increased prices. Our great- 
grandfathers paid for the family home in three 
years, and while we admittedly live in an age of 
increased technology, we are lucky to qualify for 
thirty-year loans. 

Medicine has dramatically increased the health 
and longevity of our citizens. The architect, by de- 
fault, has encouraged suburban cancer, downtown 
congestion and the hardening of our cities' arteries. 
We have actually considered ourselves lucky when 
we were permitted to bury architectural jewels in 
the urban junkpile. 

Perhaps the public has reason to doubt the com- 
petency, if not the sincerity, of the architect. Yet 
for this bitter state in which we live, we cannot 
blame the much-maligned practicing architect. The 
real demands of a business-oriented society have 
done much to stifle the subjective. It is the archi- 
tectural schools of the nation that must share the 
responsibility for our dilemma; for as the twig is 
bent, the tree shall grow. 
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Of the some sixty architectural schools in the 
nation, I would estimate that less than five are 
currently engaged in mature research. It is ad- 
mitted that we are quite good at snow-job publi- 
cations, but research is an unknown quantity 
among most schools. 

With housing the great problem of our society, 
perhaps less than ten expose their student archi- 
tects to the needs of our people. 

While architecture is a social art, few students 
have any background in sociology, perception 
psychology, sociometry or the behavioral sciences. 

Architecture is a material and technical art; 
and yet few student architects are technically com- 
petent or possess that empathy for materials and 
that sensitivity for need requisite for success. 

This state of education is not new. Louis Sulli- 
van stated, “It is disquieting to note that the sys- 
tem of education on which we lavish funds with 
such a generous, even prodigal hand, falls short 
of fulfilling its true democratic function, and that 
particularly in the so-called higher branches, its 
tendency appears daily to be more reactionary, 
more feudal. It is not an agreeable reflection that 
so many of our university graduates lack the 
trained ability to see clearly and to think simply, 
concisely, constructively, that perhaps there is 
more showing of cynicism than good faith, seem- 
ing more distrustful of men than confidence in 
them, and withal, no consummate ability to inter- 
pret things." So it was in Sullivan's time, so it 
continues to be. We continue to ignore reality. 

If this is true; if we are living in negative and 
subjective times with bitter people more willing to 
criticize than construct, more willing to classify 
than create, when our profession is dazzled by 
architectural comets and our students appreciate 
subjective brilliancy more than constancy and 
sincerity—is there any hope? I believe so. 

Within our people, one can sense a growing 
discontent for the irrational excess of our time. 
There is an increased resistance to license and a 
demand for defined responsibility. We do not yet 
possess, but more readily recognize standards. 

Within the profession there is a growing re- 
sistance to Madison Avenue magazine-illustrated 
architecture. Believe it or not, there actually exist 
several excellent architectural journals that have 
few if any pictures, that are published by editors 
more concerned with stimulating ideas than selling 
solutions. 

Looking beyond the big names, one can see and 
sense a strong and increasing tide of good design 
in the lower depths of architecture commonly re- 
ferred to as the area of the general practitioner. 
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Te American Institute of Architects, for a long 
time criticized by Frank Lloyd Wright, has taken 
the lead in encouraging a more responsible and 
capable profession. We are becoming actively 
concerned with the problems of these advanced 
times. We are beginning to research the depths of 
relevancy and competency. We are accepting and 
encouraging the participation and assistance of 
other design professions and disciplines. The AIA 
has issued strong statements that the architect ac- 
cepts the challenge of ordering our society; that 
he intends to be responsible for our time. 

Within our universities, there is an awakening. 
At least five universities are currently reshaping 
their programs. Some universities are extending 
curriculums from five to six and eight years with- 
out questioning the validity of current course con- 
tent or recognizing that education must change to 
meet changing needs. Other universities are be- 
ginning to reshape themselves to face squarely the 
problems confronting our people and our profes- 
sion. To accomplish this, we must recognize and 
redefine the role of the architect. 

We must recognize that while he may occa- 
sionally starve in a society seeking escape from the 
complex apparent instability of our time, the archi- 
tect must possess the conviction and the ability to 
express the honest exciting dignity of our time. 

We must recognize that architecture is an in- 
strument of the people to solve today’s needs. 

We must recognize that the architect must 
be qualified to use every psychological, physical, 
physiological, social, scientific tool available to de- 
termine and meet contemporary needs. 

By his honest example of integrity, he must open 
the eyes of our people and encourage them to see 
the beauty of honest ugliness in place of the flashy 
and cosmetically pretty. 

He must develop a better mind than a brain- 
washed memory. He must recognize that if archi- 
tecture is a visual expression of the people, we 
must teach the student how to talk, rather than 
what to say. 

He must have greater empathy with technical 
production than with tracing paper. He must be 
as sensitive to reality as he is to renderings. 

He must know as much about perception as he 
does about Persepolis. He must recognize that the 
computer, CPM, the mysteries of production 
finance and construction law are but tools like the 
T-square to assist in making life meaningful. 

It means that he must use his God-given six 
senses of sight, sound, smell, taste, touch and 
common sense to protect and extend the dignity 
and meaning of humanity. He must recognize that 
meaningful expression is the result and not the 
denial of logic and reality. 
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He must recognize that in solving social needs 
creatively, he enjoys the greatest sense of self- 
expression: that of rising above and beyond self. 
If this should sound like a religious expression, 
perhaps you are right; for if it is not a religion, it 
is at least a demanding philosophy: this belief 
that architecture is a means of salvation and en- 
richment of mankind; that it might be possible for 
architecture to lead rather than react to our times. 

To do this we must use our energies to solve 
problems rather than build empires. To do this the 
boundaries between the design professions must 
be destroyed. To do this the boundaries between 
the people, the profession and the university must 
be removed, The university must enrich, not deny, 
our people. This can only be done through con- 
tinuous contact and the practicing architect. 


F. these and other reasons we shall work to 
establish the closest possible ties between the prac- 
titioner, the student and the university. 

We shall search into the relevancy of architec- 
ture and education. We shall direct ourselves to 
those problems most pressing society. We shall 
attempt to evolve rather than evade issues. Hous- 
ing, urban design, mass production and prefabri- 
cation cannot be denied. We shall attempt serious 
research. We shall evolve our curriculum so as 
to increase the competency and depth of our grad- 
uates. We shall encourage the practical yet poetic 
depth to shape social values. Our goals must be 
visionary rather than reactionary. It is far better 
to create than to rebuild. 

We must recognize that architecture in span- 
ning the arts and sciences has unique potential for 
contributing to our society's well-being. The cli- 
mate for contributing to society through architec- 
ture has seldom been better than here and now. 

If we are to accomplish these tasks, we must 
first be honest. We must discipline our minds and 
sharpen our senses to detect the best that exists 
within our society. 

If we have the courage and insight to accept 
that for which we search, not that which we wish 
to find, there is hope. If we can house our people, 
there is hope that the family shall remain the 
foundation of our nation rather than the expedient 
unit of commercial and biological order. 

1f the architect can through competency, sensi- 
tivity and depth 'determine and express the best 
that exists within our cities, there is hope that man 
can live in urbanity with dignity. 

If the architect can rise above the level of self- 
indulgence, he can by precept and example give 
heart to a disillusioned people and strength to a 
nation. He can do nothing less than yield greatness 
—and nothing less than greatness is needed. m 
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An 
Architect’s 
~ Treasure 
Island 


A saddleback survey of the significant buildings of San Juan Bautista 


BY F. BLAIR REEVES, AIA 
Associate Professor of Architecture 
University of Florida 


THE snooper-type architect 
^ who likes to “discover” 
Nal /: — buildings uniquely appro- 


priate to their purpose, 


A ~ place and time will find 
> of NS Puerto Rico a sparkling 
"ER treasure house. This island, 


only thirty miles wide and 
a hundred miles long and little more than an hour 
away from the continental United States, is a 
microcosmos of the history of man and building. 
Its people, caught up in conflicts between tradition 
and innovation, are a puzzling combination of 
Latin temperament and North American im- 
patience. 

In Puerto Rico there is an old saying that “one 
should take pride in his house but keep the 
windows open on all sides to let in fresh breezes." 
Puerto Rico's house was Spanish for four hundred 
years, and Puerto Ricans take pride in that, but 
breezes have been blowing from the United States 
for six decades. Radical changes have occurred 
in the basically Spanish “house.” It is sometimes 
difficult to tell where Spanish influence ends and 
American begins. 

San Juan Bautista, capital of Puerto Rico, is 
the traditional and modern center of the govern- 
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mental, economic, religious and educational life 
of the Commonwealth. Including the five adjacent 
municipalities of Catano, Bayamon, Guaynabo, 
Carolina and Trujillo Alto, this metropolitan area 
has a population of about 650,000. The focal point 
of this busy area and all Puerto Rico is the Isleta 
de San Juan, a small compact island separated 
from the rest of Puerto Rico by the Bay of San 
Juan, an inlet from the Atlantic, and the San 
Antonio Channel. San Juan Antiguo, founded in 
1521 as a strongpoint to deter those who chal- 
lenged Spanish supremacy in the Caribbean, is 
located near the headland of the island and is 
walled by a hostile seascape and exceptionally 
impressive fortifications. The most powerful of 
these is Castillo de San Felipe del Morro guarding 
San Juan and the entrance to the Bay of San 
Juan (photo above). 

Castillo de San Felipe del Morro, begun in 1539 
as a small bastion and tower, successfully repelled 
British forces commanded by Sir Francis Drake. 
In 1581, however, with its defenders weakened 
by dysentery, the fort fell to troops led by the 
Earl of Cumberland. The British looted San Juan 
and, after removing cannon and leveling the land- 
ward defenses of El Morro, withdrew as victims 
of the same disease which had first allowed their 
victory. During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, Spanish engineers expanded El Morro to a 
complicated bastion plan of six major levels of 
banquettes, gun embrasures, casemates, chapel, 
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quarters and enormous cisterns. Walls and a dry 
moat separate the fort from its landward approach. 
The combination ramp and stairs of Canary Island 
tile leading from the parade to the lower parapets 
presents an unforgettable sequence of views of the 
fort. 

Bastioned walls stretch down the Atlantic coast- 
line to Castillo de San Cristobal. This fort and its 
outlying strongpoints show the imagination and 
skill of their designers. Castillo de San Cristobal, 
begun in 1631 with major construction directed 
by Colonel Tomas O'Daly, Corps of Engineers, 
is a complication of gun embrasures, banquettes, 
casemates, quarters and a small dungeon where 
eighteenth century prisoners drew sketches of 
their ships on its damp walls. Of special interest 
is the graceful entrance ramp and gate, the finest 


detail of this fort. Fan-shaped Fuerte El Abanico, 
a strongpoint in the outerworks of San Cristobal, 
was built in 1779-1780 and remains almost in its 
original state. It is a landward fort based on the 
system of three cannon firing from different em- 
brasures through a single opening to cover the 
approach. Mining galleries, running beneath the 
parapets to positions under gun emplacements, 
are designed so as to render the fort useless to its 
captors. 

The Arsenal of San Juan, one of the most sig- 
nificant groups of military buildings in the city, 
was the center of maritime activity of the colony. 
Although many of its buildings are near ruin, the 
"Portal" (1837) of this complex is well preserved. 
Its elaborate facade consists of an entrance arch- 
way with a beautiful wrought iron fan, a paneled 


Among the "discoveries" the architect will find in Puerto 
Rico: El Morro's lower bastion (I) and chapel gateway 
(2); and San Cristobal's gate and ramp (3). Sketches are 
by the author, whose text is derived from data compiled 
during a 1964 study sponsored by the Caribbean Re- 
search Council and the Department of Architecture, 
University of Florida. Photos are reproduced through 
the courtesy of the Instituto de Cultura Puertorriquena 
and the Historic American Buildings Survey 


cornice decorated with signs of the Zodiac, and 
a flagpole base in which Navy symbols merge 
with the Spanish Royal Crest. 

Eighteenth century San Juan, more a military 
installation than a village, was completely con- 
tained by walls and fortifications. Access was 
limited to only five gates. Puerta de San Juan, 
situated at the foot of Caleta de San Juan, which 
leads directly to the Catedral de San Juan Bautista, 
was the ceremonial entrance for important travel- 
ers. The rectangular gateway consists of a heavy 
classic surround and decorated with a marble 
insert, "Benedictus qui venit in Nomine Domini." 

The modern traveler enters San Juan Antiguo 
through Plaza Colon near the site of Puerta de 
Santiago, the landward gate to the city. Plaza 
Colon, always important to the citizenry and 
originally a public vegetable garden within the 
walls, is simultaneously a traffic circle, bus stop 
and park. It is dominated by a monument to com- 
memorate the Fourth Centennial of the discovery 
of Puerto Rico by Christopher Columbus. Tapia 
Theater, on the south side of the Plaza, first opened 
in 1832 and was financed by public subscription 
and taxes on bread and liquor. Extensively re- 
modeled in 1949, its classic facade helps maintain 
the nineteenth century character of Plaza Colon. 

Narrow streets lead into the old city from Plaza 
Colon to La Fortaleza, the Governor's Palace, 
and to the Plaza de Baldorioty, the ceremonial and 
social center of San Juan. This public space, one 
of several which give San Juan its unique charm, 
is defined by the Alcaldia, Edificio Intendencia 
(built in 1840 as the quarters for both the Treas- 
ury and residence of Intendencia), and various 
multistory commercial buildings. Plaza de Baldo- 
rioty, a plaza of many names, was first used as a 
marketplace, later as a military parade when the 
Intendencia was a barracks and prison. 

La Fortaleza, at the west end of the second 
major street from Plaza Colon, was begun in 1533 
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as a fortress to protect the harbor. Unsuccessful 
as military architecture, due mostly to its poor 
location, it soon became the traditional residence 
for governors of Puerto Rico. Throughout its his- 
tory many alterations were necessary to accom- 
modate the needs and tastes of the occupants. The 
present building results from mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury reconstruction and is basically neoclassic. Its 
most distinctive features include an elaborate east 
facade, terraces and gardens, executive offices and 
palatial reception rooms. 

The impact of a rich Catholic tradition is 
quickly sensed in the variety of religious buildings 
in San Juan. One delightful experience in San 
Juan is to walk down Calle de Cristo, a glazed- 
brick street, from San José Church to the Capilla 
del Santo Cristo de la Salud. San José Church and 
the adjacent Monastery of St Thomas Aquinas, 
both begun in 1523 by the Dominican friars, are 
outstanding examples of colonial monastic archi- 
tecture. The monastery retains little more than its 
basic form due to military occupancy by both 
Spain and the United States, but San José Church 
is a carefully preserved building with ribbed vault- 
ing over the side aisles, sanctuary and transept. 

Opposite San José Church is the Palacio del 
Arzobispo, a well-preserved eighteenth century 
mansion with a monumental stairway with risers of 
Delft tiles illustrating various Biblical incidents. 


Adjacent to the Palacio is the Seminario, founded 
in 1832 and built with part of funds intended for 
the Tapia Theater. 

Further southward on Calle de Cristo is the 
Catedral de San Juan Bautista, an excellent ex- 
ample of Spanish Baroque architecture. The in- 
terior is an intriguing continuity of actual and 
simulated detail, including a wide variety of plaster 
surfaces painted to represent marble and series 
of mouldings, balustrades and other three-dimen- 
sional decoration. Ribbed vaulting in the sacristry 
and the spiral stone stairway in the bell tower 
appear to be sixteenth or seventeenth century 
work. Opposite the Catedral is Plazuela de las 
Monjas, providing a moment of relief from the 
narrow street, and an entrance to Hotel El Con- 
vento. Formerly a Carmelite convent founded in 
1646, the building was saved from certain de- 
struction by the Woolnor Corporation and con- 
verted to an inn-like hotel especially appropriate 
to San Juan Antiguo. 

Capilla del Cristo de las Salud is the south 
terminal of Calle de Cristo, a small masonry build- 
ing consisting of only a porch and sanctuary. Its 
most important features are an elaborate bell cote 
and weather vane and a beautiful altar piece of 
gold and silver repoussé work. 

San Juan Antiguo, restricted by the fortifica- 
tions necessary to its protection, was slow to spread 


Although the Arsenal complex is near ruin, the "Portal," 


whose elaborate facade is shown in a HABS drawing (1), 
is well preserved. Upon entering San Juan Antiguo, today's 
traveler encounters Plaza Colon (2) and the San Juan gate 
(3). Narrow streets lead to La Fortaleza, the Governor's 
Palace (4), and on to Casa de Espana, a social club which 
serves as a testimonial to the Spanish heritage 
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Capitol 


Caribe Hilton 


eastward along the Isleta. When the Puerto de 
Santiago and portions of the wall were removed 
in 1897, important buildings were constructed 
along routes to the mainland. The Casino de 
Puerto Rico, built in 1920 on the site of Puerto 
de Santiago, was the center for the social élite of 
San Juan. It is architecturally significant as an 
early concrete structure camouflaged with French 
Baroque mannerisms, elaborate cornices, brack- 
eted balconies and an array of stucco festoons, 
swags and cartouches. Its most significant interior 
features are a monumental stair hall and a pro- 
fusion of plaster reliefs by José Albrizio. The 
Casino is now occupied by the Instituto de Cultura 
Puertorriquena, a governmental agency which 
preserves. and supports the best of primitive, 
Spanish and modern culture of Puerto Rico— 
and incidentally maintains an excellent architec- 
tural museum in San Juan. Nearby Casa de Es- 
pana, unique in both function and form, houses 
a social club dedicated to the preservation of 
Puerto Rico's Spanish heritage. This building is 
a fine example of carefree eclecticism in a flam- 
boyant composition of towers, porches, verandas, 
lanterns and terracotta decoration copying a 
Spanish “Cortizo” or country estate in Andalusia. 

The Capitol of Puerto Rico is a large and im- 
pressive neoclassic building on a spectacular site 
overlooking the Atlantic Ocean and the Bay of 
San Juan. Rectangular in plan, it is symmetrical 
about porticoes, dome and lantern with the 
chambers of the House and Senate to each side. 
The rotunda is the most impressive element of the 
building, with soffits of supporting arches and 
dome covered with murals and mosaics executed 
by leading Puerto Rican artists. Begun in 1925, 
the Capitol was designed by Rafael Carmaega, 
then Architect of Insular Department of Interior. 
Modifications have been minor, principally due 
to the 1957 construction of two separate legislative 
office buildings designed by the architectural firm 
of Torro & Ferrer. 

The road to the mainland passes through com- 
mercial neighborhoods, caught up in the limbo of 
transition, to the grounds of Hotel Caribe Hilton. 
This building, designed in 1949 by Torro & Ferrer, 
owned by the Insular Government and operated 
by the Hilton International Corporation, was 
Puerto Rico’s first hotel specifically intended to 
attract modern tourists to the recreational advan- 
tages of the island. The Caribe fully exploits one 
of the most dramatic sites of the island, at the 
opposite end of Isleta de San Juan from Castillo 
de San Felipe del Morro and provides a magnifi- 
cent view of Fuerte San Geronimo, the beaches of 
Condado and the modern municipality of San 
Juan, It is an appropriate introduction to further 
exploration of Puerto Rico’s architecture. LI 
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The 


PERSONALIZED 
ANONYMOUS 


Landscape 


“. . . poised with us between past and future and sharing both, 


is in process rather than status, 


becoming rather than being" 


BY GARRETT ECKBO, FASLA 


Tut entire path of historical progress—the accel- 
erating expansion of social development as related 
to that of nature—is led by, and based upon, 
two forces we now call science and art. Science 
is the skeptical and questioning search for knowl- 
edge and understanding of the world around us; 
art the search for creative decisions on new forms 
and arrangements, based on visions derived from 
that new knowledge. If I appear to be redefining 
these words, bear with me—1 am. Redefinition is 
a profession dabbled in today by multitudes of 
journalists and politicians, commentators and 
ministers. That is the way language and culture 
grow. My definitions spring from and include 
those commonly held. 

Painters today seek new ways to express their 
reactions to the world. These reactions result from 
the impact of science and technology on that 
world—the camera, the microscope, the airplane 
—the new vision, vision in motion, the new land- 
scape. Sculptors, and architects too, produce un- 
precedented forms resulting from unprecedented 
resources and inspiration. Music searches for new 
forms and a broader vocabulary, hearing not only 
the classical tradition but folk and jazz, Asian and 
African, the streets and factories of the Western 
world. Poetry and literature react to the world in 
strange and shocking forms, but only because it 
is a strange and shocking world when we remove 
the wraps of convention and polite usage. 

The fine arts, or even the fine and applied arts, 
or even the fine, applied and mass arts, are only 
a fragment (the leading fragment) of our world 
of art. Art, as the dictionary says, is skill. We say 
skill not for repetition of something learned but 
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for exploration of something sensed, for pushing 
back the boundaries of human experience and un- 
derstanding, even as science pushes back the 
boundaries of knowledge. Art includes every 
creative act of man or woman as long as he or 
she continues to perform. We have creative en- 
gineering, creative politics, creative medicine, 
creative law, creative agriculture, creative teach- 
ing, creative labor. We have also uncreative 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, poetry. 
Art resides not in the kind of activity but in the 
creative spirit brought to it, and the creative qual- 
ity of its production. 

The landscape which surrounds us continually 
in space and in time is a product of the constant 
interaction of art and nature. Art represents the 
processes of man; nature, all other processes. Art 
is both process and result. In the final analysis, 
it is an objective rather than a realization. Con- 
stant examination leads to constant refinement 
and to continuous exclusion of specific examples 
from the realm of art, and their consequent return 
to nature (the world of nonart processes, human 
as well as nonhuman). Every new effort of man 
to improve the landscape is an effort, however 
weak or confused, to achieve art. These efforts 
meet the exclusive standards of a civilization which 
is not yet quite sure that Picasso can join Michel- 
angelo. 

The landscape, poised with us between past and 
future and sharing both, is in process rather than 
status, becoming rather than being. Who has ex- 
perienced the magnificent quietude of great moun- 
tains, the continuous power of broad rivers, the 
sparkling serenity of woods and meadows, the 
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joyous life of mountain streams, the impenetrable 
mystery of deserts, without sensing a continuity 
of meaningful process against which the clamorous 
anarchy of human construction often seems mere 
sound and fury, signifying nothing? 

There was a time, in the sweet childhood of the 
human race, when man lived close to nature and 
was an integral part of her processes. His skin 
clothing, grass shack, stone ax were scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from their natural context. The world 
of nature and the world of man were synonymous, 
and to man little more than a strenuous and ex- 
hausting pursuit of livelihood. Nevertheless he 
found time, energy and inspiration to paint on 
the walls of caves. 

Man is curious, skeptical, busy. He cannot let 
weil enough alone. Somehow he could not remain 
a simple cog in the machinery of nature. Skins 
led to textiles, grass to timber and masonry, stone 
to iron. Every step was a step toward art, the 
search for meaningful form, the constant produc- 
tion of new ideas, forms, arrangements and re- 
lationships. Every step, once taken successfully, 
became a part of man's natural processes, hence 
again a part of nature. It is only man's creative 
urge, his imagination, restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion with the status quo that lifts him constantly 
out of and beyond nature. And yet, because he 
is himself a part and a product of nature, every 
such effort, momentarily beyond nature, becomes 
almost immediately again a part of nature, part of 
the status quo, not subject to change until the 
next burst of creative energy. Man has become 
one of the primary evolutionary forces on the 
natural scene, and nature will never be the same 
again. 

Man, in relation to the unguided evolutionary 
processes of nature, is a revolutionary force. He 
upsets the normal directions of natural develop- 
ment, inserts objectives and demands which were 
never before a part of nature. In the natural wild 
landscape there is a normal pattern of develop- 
ment, leading to a climax balance in which topog- 
raphy and drainage may be stabilized by vege- 
tation which has reached the volume of growth 
possible within the local temperature-moisture 
limits. Major changes occur then only through 
geological shifts, earthquake, fire, flood—or man. 
In agricultural landscapes the elements of nature 
are rearranged and changed by clearing, draining, 
irrigating, selecting, propagating and cultivating. 
Urbanization imposes far greater changes by 
gradually increasing construction until nature is 
crowded out altogether. 

The development of the world as we know it 
today might be considered a resultant of the in- 
teraction of three basic forces: 1) those represent- 
ing the status quo in both society and nature, 
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resisting change except at their own rate, 2) the 
forces of curiosity, represented today by science, 
but always since man began the skeptical, dis- 
satisfied, restless, searching, seeking human spirit, 
constantly asking questions and pursuing answers, 
3) the creative forces of man, seeking not only 
answers to questions but decisions based on those 
answers: new forms, new techniques, new relation- 
ships, new ways to communicate visions of the 
world, as it is and might be. 

Art, as the human urge to create and improve, 
is always at the forefront of change. Yet no sooner 
does it succeed in promoting an improvement than 
that change is taken over by the forces of status 
quo, made a part of that which is, the Establish- 
ment, and divested of its fire and trouble-making 
potential. Perhaps “twas ever thus, at least since 
Plato first began to fear art as subversive. 

Art is both personal and anonymous. As the 
sum total of creative human contribution to the 
landscape, it is anonymous—only rarely do we 
credit a special building, garden or other work 
of art to an individual. The general landscape, 
even at its peaks of quality in England, France, 
Italy or Japan, is an anonymous social product. 
And yet individuals have left their mark on this 
landscape, perhaps most notably Le Nótre and 
Hausmann in France. Curiously, these great 
strokes of individual expression became the basic 
vocabulary for the greatest system of worldwide 
landscape standardization, L'Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. The comfortable anonymity of England, 
Italy and Japan remain to us as greater land- 
scape legacies. 

The scientist strives to know, and the artist to 
communicate a vision of, the world as it is and 
might be. Neither is overly concerned with self- 
expression as a conscious objective. Yet there is 
a persistent myth, borne out by the actions of 
certain monument-builders, that the artist seeks to 
express himself in the landscape. How true is 
this? 

Every productive person deserves and seeks 
credit. Self-expression is a natural by-product of 
strong convictions, strong visions, strong curiosity. 
It does not exist for its own sake, except in the 
commercial-promotional approach so common in 
our times. With us, especially in the early stages 
of a professional career, we must express or perish. 
Of the various paths to success today most, save 
the social and political, seem to require us to make 
a personal splash in the landscape, hastily recorded 
in photography and distributed as widely as pub- 
lic relations techniques can manage. Soon, if all 
goes well, there is a new school, people line up to 
buy our kind of design, and we are a success— 
as long as we can continue to make our personal- 
ized mark on the landscape. 
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We know that the landscape is one continuity 
of experience wherever we go and, ideally, would 
be so designed. Therefore, we end with a conflict 
between the controlled (regimented) landscape, 
in which form and style are preconceived and 
personal variations are not allowed, and the 
“free” landscape in which every designer does as 
he pleases, some well, most badly, and the end- 
product is anarchy in which even the best is lost. 
However, in this phrasing both control and free- 
dom are irrelevant to the serious artist, and with- 
out him society cannot produce a meaningful 
landscape today. Handicraft societies tend toward 
unconscious charm, industrial societies toward 
automatic ugliness. “Freedom” of self-expression 
is a pathological condition, without discipline, in 
which the artist is lost with only himself to express. 
On the other hand, control is a rejection of 
creativity, a negation of the vital forces of human- 
ity, an effort to design by rules, codes, guides, 
principles—and now, by computers. 

The sensitive design process, truly oriented to- 
ward the solution of problems within a natural- 
social context, needs neither control nor “free- 
dom.” It needs fundamentally to be an integral 
part of the processes of social decision, preceded 
by scientific fact-finding. Design processes locked 
integrally into decision-making patterns would 
demonstrate that controls are only an effort to by- 
pass design, and freedom is only the cry of the 
frustrated designer excluded from decision-making. 
While present-day nondesigner decision-makers 
may scoff paternally at the realization that design- 
ers want to participate, they should think before 
they scoff. The urge is not based alone on frus- 
trated ego but on the essential nature of design 
as a decision-making process, and the only 
potentially creative process. The American land- 
scape, shambles that it is, is littered with the 
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results of decisions by nondesigners, and is in fact 
a monument to their ineptitude and arbitrariness, 
greed and opportunism. This is not a plea to 
substitute arbitrary design decisions for arbitrary 
nondesign decisions. It is a plea to recognize the 
fundamental nature of the sound design process 
as incapable of arbitrariness, whereas nondesign 
decisions are almost certain to be arbitrary. 

Sound design decisions will produce an 
anonymous landscape, because they are organi- 
cally interlocked with development processes. 
Efforts to personalize elements in the landscape, 
whether to demonstrate social-historical impor- 
tance or the genius of the designer, usually 
demonstrate maladjustment between the demon- 
strator and his society. Such personalization is not 
necessary to real personal or social success, al- 
though it may help momentary opportunism. 

However, we must beware of confusing efforts 
toward personalization with the impact of genuine 
artistic genius or the individuality of times and 
events, Frank Lloyd Wright did not have to try 
to personalize the landscape. The full tide of his 
powers did this for him. And yet he was a product 
of his times—after an early struggle, consigned 
to oblivion during his most potent middle years 
by narrow-minded yellow journalism. Very likely 
this experience left him subconsciously determined 
to leave his mark on a blind and puritanical so- 
ciety. He was the last great rugged individualist. 
Design is always a result of interaction between 
designer and environment. 

The problem is not exactly the personalizing 
of the landscape, or even its conscious personaliz- 
ing for commercial or ego satisfaction. This stems 
from a social atmosphere, a national slightly 
pathological fascination with personality manifes- 
tations, stemming perhaps from the Hollywood 
star system, journalistic and political distortions 
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of the idea of individualism, what has been called 
the cult of personality. 

The problem really lies in its effect on our 
experience and evaluation of the landscape. When 
we see it as a continuous physical experience, in 
which the various parts and sequences are evalu- 
ated in relation to each other, and in terms of 
their direct effect on us, that makes possible rea- 
sonable and reliable judgment. But when the per- 
sonality of the designer or developer is there, 
whether by his decision or ours, then our experi- 
ence and judgment are warped by special attitudes 
toward that particular segment of landscape. These 
include our attitude toward the designer/devel- 
oper as a person, his or her ideas, the school or 
group he represents, the effectiveness of his verbal 
or literary interpretation of the design, etc. No 
doubt this is one of the reasons why we say that 
we cannot finally judge contemporary art, being 
too close to its sources and too easily involved in 
the personal aspects of creation. But, nevertheless, 
we are forced to pass judgments on the landscape 
every day in all its parts, new and old. It is con- 
stantly developing and changing, and it is the en- 
vironment in which we live, breathe and move, as 
fish in water. If we don't participate in the devel- 
opment process, at least by commenting on what 
is there and what is proposed, we allow the design 
of our environment to go to others by default. It 
is precisely here that the conscious personalizing 
of the landscape becomes a bit snide and cynical. 
It is like the doctrine of caveat emptor, let the 
buyer beware. This is the slogan of social 
barbarism and irresponsibility, which says that “I 
will take advantage of every situation to advance 
myself at others’ expense unless specifically pre- 
vented.” A responsible and civilized attitude, on 
the other hand, will consciously avoid overt per- 
sonalizing of other people’s environments, recog- 
nizing that this is an invasion of privacy. 

Of course, the personalized landscape has a 
broad range, from the crudity of the worst signs, 
billboards and commercial structures to the 
strength, delicacy and refinement of the greatest 
works of architecture and landscape architecture. 
In the final analysis, it is probably impossible to 
draw the line between the personalizing that re- 
sults from strong conviction and sense of form 
and arrangement, and overt personalizing for 
purposes of advertising, promotion, prestige and 
the satisfaction of the hungry ego. Each designer 
knows, within his own heart, when this line is 
crossed, but no one else can tell. 

The artist-designer represents change; society 
and nature represent the status quo resistant to 
change. Yet society in relation to nature represents 
change. Societies have varied in their commitment 
to change, and the USA is perhaps most of all 
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“The personalized landscape has a broad range, from 
the crudity of the worst signs, billboards and commer- 


cial structures . . . to the greatest works of architecture" 
committed to it. Yet our controlled changes are 
primarily restricted to certain areas of technology 
and production, leaving their by-products to fall 
where they may. While we rationalize that this 
is a result of inability to control the machine, it 
is really inability to control those who control 
machines or irresponsible nondesign decisions. 

We, as a society, are ignorant and afraid of art 
as a constructive social process; we stultify it as 
entertainment or therapy, shunt it off into odd 
corners of life, frustrate and block it by writing 
vast reams of principles, standards, codes, regu- 
lations, ordinances, etc, all designed to bypass or 
evade the creative processes of art and design— 
and thereby frustrate and stultify our total de- 
cision-making structure. The results arc plain to 
see all around us, in our increasingly ugly and 
misshapen physical and social environments. 

We applaud creative intuition in science, medi- 
cine, engineering, law, business or military 
strategy. But when it is applied to our environ- 
ment, we are suddenly fearful and. skeptical. 
Music, painting and sculpture are all right in 
certain special places at special times. Architecture 
and landscape architecture are all right as long 
as they don't make the job cost more than it might 
without them, and as long as they don't upset us 
with wild new ideas, or disturb the pattern of 
sound return on investments new or old. The 
applied arts are all right as long as they make 
things more useful and cheaper. Mass communica- 
tion is all right if no egghead messages get in. 

It is more or less the same with our social 
environment. Politicians, government planners, 
sociologists, anthropologists all make us a little 
nervous. We are skeptical of their intentions and 
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objectives, and of the possibly disruptive changes 
they may bring to our lives. 

Control of our physical and social environment 
is one of the chief problems of life for all of us. 
We want to live in a nice home in a good neigh- 
borhood in a stable community in a reliable region 
in the greatest nation in the world. We want good 
workplaces, good schools, good centers for shop- 
ping, recreation, health care, culture, worship 
and services. Yet in spite of these widespread and 
earnest desires, and the greatest prosperity we 
have ever known, the American physical environ- 
ment is deteriorating before our eyes, through new 
mass construction rather than blight and obsoles- 
cence, and the social environment is full of strange, 
violent and demanding forces. 

We find that we have no real basis for qualitative 
judgment of the physical environment. What we 
think are qualitative standards are really quantita- 
tive. We think the good environment is an expand- 
ing collection of things, whereas it is really a 
flexible yet balanced relationship of processes. 
The house may include a certain number of rooms, 
square feet, doors, windows, appliances, plumbing 
and electrical outlets, etc. But it is the relations 
between all these elements, and many more, that 
determine the quality of the house. The way that 
everything in the house is put together determines 
whether it is special, average or substandard. This 
includes the way the house, lot and street are put 
together; the way the houses and lots in the block 
and neighborhood are put together; the way 
schools, parks, churches and shopping centers are 
put together with the neighborhood; the way 
neighborhoods, work and recreation places are 
put together in community or metropolitan area, 
etc. Each item in this constant network of relations 
affects all the others, be it ever so slightly. It is as 
though we all lived on a giant rope net, hung so 
loosely that whenever one moved, everyone else 
had to adjust. 

One of the most widespread and naive notions 
is that the efficient environment will be good and 
beautiful to live in. We are surrounded by the 
anarchic and shabby results of this idea, and yet 
our leaders in business, technology and engineer- 
ing cling to it stubbornly. The persistent concept 
of our times seems to be that nature is an only 
enlarged complex of machinery, people are real or 
potential robots, all problems are basically tech- 
nical in nature and solution, esthetics is an irrele- 
vant defense system built up by maladjusted intel- 
lectuals and artists, and the computer is the final 
answer to everything. 

Design is the process which may produce art, 
in the sense of a solution which expands the 
boundaries of the problem, outlives it and creates 
constantly widening circles of influence. All artists 
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are designers, but all designers are not artists. 
Designers employed by nondesign decision-makers 
(executives) assemble and present alternative 
solutions and their recommendations. These de- 
cisions involve determining the essential compo- 
nents of the problem, the relevant resources which 
exist for solving it, and how to combine resources 
and components in the best solution. The best 
solution will be creative, that is, will go beyond 
its precedents. This applies to all of the problems 
and all of the decisions of life. Design is the prob- 
lem-solving and decision-making process (every 
decision concerns a problem), and art is the crea- 
tive segment of such problem-solving decisions. 
The noncreative majority of decisions, the run-of- 
the-mill hack work, indicates individual and social 
failure to develop the potentialities of creative de- 
cision-making. The questions of how far a decision 
must go to be judged creative, who determines its 
creativity, and who agrees, are connected prob- 
lems which we need not explore in order to vali- 
date the central idea. 

In many situations decisions may be creative 
for some of those involved and not for others. 
Creative merchandising, for example, may be 
creative for the merchandiser and exploitive, 
frustrating or exasperating for the consumer. In 
such cases history will determine the general 
validity of the decisions. At times it may be that 
the scale of the problem may require a scale of 
decision-making that is too great for the existing 
institutional pattern of society. Then problems are 
not solved but merely palliated, tolerated or en- 
dured. In the past, great civilizations have dis- 
appeared, perhaps because of this inability to 
match the scale and demands of new problems. 
Today, perhaps, some of our pressing problems 
are beyond the scale of effort and organization— 
or reorganization—that we are willing or able to 
undertake. Air pollution, juvenile delinquency, 
massive suburbanization, the nuclear prohibition 
of war all seem to leave us floundering. 

We may say that the good landscape is both 
personalized and anonymous. It is personalized 
by the impact of creative talents released to per- 
form and by the credit due them from a grateful 
society. It is anonymous because in the final 
analysis all citizens participate in its formation, 
even the greatest geniuses cannot function without 
social support, and a cultural atmosphere which 
sustains them, whether by nourishment or frustra- 
tion. By and large, the good landscape reflects the 
freedom and justice embodied in the society which 
produces and inhabits it. This is no simple plati- 
tude. We do not find a totally good landscape any- 
where in the world today. m. 


Photos from “Urban Landscape Design” by muet Eckbo. Used 
by permission of McGraw-Hill Book Co. © 1 
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Roberto Burle Marx of Brazil: 


BY ALICE GRAEME KORFF 


aly ls RoBERTO Burle Marx of 
aX q y > Brazil, known throughout 
~ ~ v fu — the world for the beauty of 
= — his tropical gardens, wins 
Sa. A S this year’s AIA Fine Arts 
4 4 b “~ Medal. While he is probably 
¢/ | ANY most admired for his work 
as a landscape architect, the 
skills of Burle Marx as a painter, sculptor, textile 
and jewelry designer have served to round out 
an exceedingly versatile personality. Rarely, now- 
adays, does an artist combine the knowledge of 
as many disciplines, creating works of art in so 
many fields. His intelligent understanding of his Versatility of the artist is shown in the drawing of a tree from 
several media and the inventive development of Cabo Frio Forest and the landscaping of a chapel garden, whose 
lis work. have browghà Bim wide sceogeition as Brazilian baroque greenery enhances the structure 
a total artist. 

Certainly no one who thinks of modern Brazil- 
ian architecture can fail to associate with it the 
contributions of landscape design by Burle Marx. 
His garden and mural design have developed to- 
gether with today's architecture in Brazil. When 
Burle Marx receives his award next month before 
the joint convention of the AIA and the architects 
of Latin America, he will be honored by friends 
and colleagues as an innovator and teacher of new 
forms. 

A lifelong devotion to gardening and horticul- 
ture began when Burle Marx started as a child to 
develop a small plot of land at his father's house. 
He was soon experimenting with the cultivation 
of rare plants and moving forward into the scien- 
tific exploration of horticulture. This absorbing 
interest in the plant life of his native Brazil con- 
tinues to this day. The extensive nurseries and 
garden laboratory which he created here brought 
a new understanding of tropical flora, adding a 
useful vocabulary to the resources of his country's 
contemporary landscape architecture. 

As a young man he studied painting in Europe, 
coming under the influence of such artists as 
Picasso, Klee and Kandinsky. Later in Rio, where 
he continued his training, he worked with the 
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muralist, Candido Portinari, His paintings have 
been widely exhibited in Europe as well as in Latin 
America. Always interested in the theater, he has 
designed many schemes for stage, ballet and festi- 
val decorations. Burle Marx's knowledge of paint- 
ing and the arts paralleled his research in garden- 
ing and developed with it. His painter's eye led 
him to the selection of colors and line in landscape 
architecture and to arrangements of outdoor space 
that have the quality of a painter's composition. 

As early as 1933 his neighbor, architect Lucio 
Costa, recognizing young Burle Marx's ability both 
as artist and as gardener, invited him to design 
the garden for a house he was building. This 
fortunate commission led immediately to others, 
notably to design the public gardens of Recife, 
including the aquatic and cactus gardens there. 

The then-emerging modern architecture of 
Brazil called for a different kind of landscape de- 
sign both in plant material and plan, designs not 
obviously derived from Europe but using the na- 
tive flora with new, abstract and imaginative com- 
positions. Burle Marx had a natural instinct for 
the new spirit in art and could organize colors and 
landscape setting in harmony with the buildings. 
Whether his designs took the shape of free-form 
or an austere geometrical pattern, his style pro- 
duced a controlled and selective composition. The 
tropical garden in a modern form became the 
means of his self-expression. 

In the development of his gardens, his love for 
the countryside, the forests and the streams led 
always to an honest respect for the site and the 
preservation of the natural elements of the scene. 
His work was an enhancement of the terrain and 
a skillful rearrangement of what he found to be 
there. Of the principles by which he created his 
early gardens and which he still considers valid, 
he has written, “The use of indigenous plants; the 
integration of plants and beds of plants with the 
landscape; the contrast and interplay of smaller 
or larger moving volumes against fixed architec- 
tural forms; analogical planting, and the use of 
color and texture as a painter would, but never 
forgetting that the color has volume too—all these 
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Winner of the 1965 AIA Fine Arts Medal 


are characteristics of any garden I plant, however 
different its expression may appear to be." 

Because of an intense interest in tropical plant 
life, Burle Marx has continued his explorations 
for new indigenous plant material and carried on 
the work of scientific cultivation and acclimatiz- 
ing of his new-found species. From numerous ex- 
peditions to the jungles and the inland rivers of 
Brazil, he has brought back new kinds of plants 
and flowers for the enrichment of his palette. 
Through his research many new plants have come 
officially to bear his name and have been added 
to the unique resources in his garden laboratories. 
Burle Marx uses an extraordinary variety of plants, 
from common weeds and sugarcane to the rare 
and exotic species flourishing not only on the 
forest floor but high in the jungle trees. Through 
the process of hybridization he has developed new 
tones of color in his flowers and new gradations of 
green in foliage for the solid areas of color called 
for in his free-flowing arabesques and sharply de- 
fined abstract forms. Using these different intensi- 
ties of color in new-found foliage and blooms, he 
creates landscape design as a painter, massing and 
contrasting living material for his garden can- 
уаѕѕеѕ, He is concerned, too, with the native ani- 
mal life and encourages the introduction of birds, 
insects and even reptiles which form part of the 
native ecology. 

An important focus in his garden plans is often 
a mural executed after his own designs in ceramic 
tile, the colors of the tile complementing the bril- 
liance of the beds of flowers and grasses. Burle 
Marx also uses natural stone and water in a variety 
of ways. Sometimes huge boulders arranged 
stategically are half-covered with rock-climbing 
plants in contrasting textures, or a bed of water- 
worn stone and pebbles brings a change of pace. 
The use of water has always been important in his 
work. “Both plant and constructional materials," 
he writes, “would be enhanced or modified by the 
various uses to which water, the great essential in 
the tropics, could be put; making of water: a mir- 
ror, a life-giving force, a medium in which a float- 
ing parterre or paintings can be presented; or again, 
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not a mere fountain but liquid sculpture in its own 
right, or the complement to a sculptural element in 
metal, stone or wire. And again, it is the medium 
which modifies the colors of mosaic lining the 
pools, seen through its transparencies." 

A master craftsman himself, Burle Marx has 
long understood not only the value of other skills 
but the need to integrate the contributing elements 
of any project to produce a final harmonious 
whole. Collaboration between artists and archi- 


Mural for a residential garden (Rino Levi, architect) 


tects, however, is an easier and more accepted re- 
lationship in Latin America than here. Trained 
in the same schools and often skilled in each 
others professions, that understanding exists 
which many would hope to encourage in the 
United States. Paul F. Damaz, who has studied 
this aspect of Latin American life for the Archi- 
tectural League of New York, tells us in his book, 
"Art in Latin American Architecture," "There are 
no violent advocates of the integration of the arts 
for the reason that there are no opponents. Col- 
laboration between architects and artists is natural 
and presents no problem." 

Certainly this collaboration is brilliantly dem- 
onstrated in the Ministry of Education, perhaps the 
finest modern building in Brazil, for which Burle 
Marx designed both the surrounding gardens and 
the aerial roof gardens. Other artists collaborating 
with the six distinguished local architects were 
Lipchitz, Portinari and Giorgi. Le Corbusier, who 
came to Brazil in 1937 as consultant to the group, 
profoundly influenced Burle Marx with his 
philosophy of the recovery of space and the ur- 
gent need to find room in modern cities so that 
man could again establish contact with nature. 
This could be accomplished, said Corbu, by the 
development of the roof garden, the unused space 
over an extended wing, and the open areas under 
the buildings at the first floor level of the pilotis, 
so often seen in Brazilian architecture. "Thus, in 
a relatively small space," writes Burle Marx, "the 
garden is restored to man by making use of the 
architecture itself." 

As construction crowded in upon the urban 
scene, Burle Marx became increasingly aware of 
the importance of preserving all usable urban areas 
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as green space. He realized the importance of land- 
scaping the parkways used constantly by the city 
dwellers and the opportunities to be developed in 
the reclamation of filled land. His garden architec- 
ture expanded to every kind of project for indus- 
try, for the private owner and for the government. 
In 1959 he became professor of landscape design 
at the University of Brazil and also that year 
brought the first one-man exhibition of his work 
to the United States. The showing held at the 
Pan American Union in Washington, was later 
circulated throughout the country by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The exhibition reviewed his 
work of twenty years—the tropical gardens for 
Rio, Petropolis, Belo Horizonte and Sao Paulo. 
Original water colors, later translated into gardens 
and mosaic designs, showed several of his skills. 

In this country, of course, cheap labor is not 
so readily available for the installation and upkeep 
of large gardens needing constant tending, But the 
planning of public parks in Latin America gave 
Burle Marx scope for large-scale design where 
he could ably marshal the work of scores of work- 
men. The Parque del Este in Caracas, displaying 
an immense number of Venezuelan native plants 
in a naturalized setting, was started in 1959 with 
a group of associated architects. Three years later 
in collaboration with the same group, he was work- 
ing on the master plan for a vast area of 14,000,- 
000 square feet of reclaimed land on Rio's water- 
front. The over-all design will link his gardens 
already designed at the airport and at Botafogo at 
either end of the area with the site of the Museum 
of Modern Art. Sometimes referred to as Beira 
Mar Gardens, the project is a major undertaking 
combining the skills of architects, planners, engi- 
neers and landscape architects to produce essen- 
tial new space for an overcrowded population. 
Burle Marx's design for this section along the Bay 
of Guanabara, commissioned by the state govern- 
ment, will be of major importance to the life of 
the city. Already lined with parkways, the area 
must accommodate such features as restaurants, 
playgrounds and artificial beaches and also be 
set in a skillfully arranged landscaped design offer- 
ing shade and relaxation. Will our cities with 
waterfront opportunities have such a plan? 

With our new concern for the beauty and the 
preservation of the countryside and cityscape, we 
shall need to rely more upon inspired landscape 
design; to encourage more research and cultiva- 
tion of our own native trees and plants; to find 
ways to create better environment for living; and 
in all these efforts to integrate the work and skills 
of our artists. Much for which we are secking is 
inherent in the accomplishments of Виле Marx. ж 


M. Gautherot photos from “The Tropical Gardens of Burle Marx," 
by P. M. Bardi. Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp, 1964 
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A Milestone in the Making 


For what promises to be a most memor- 
able week in June, the architectural spot- 
light of the world will focus on the nation's 
capital as the XI Pan American Congress 
of Architects assembles in conjunction 
with the 97th annual convention of its 
host, The American Institute of Archi- 
tects. The growing list of dignitaries in- 
cludes Assistant Secretary of State Jack H. Vaughn; Sir Robert 
Matthew HON FAIA, past president of the International Union of 
Architects, will be on hand for a welcoming address. 

Joint ceremonies, enlivened by the colorful parade of flags, 
officially will open the week-long sessions on Monday, June 14, 
at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, headquarters for the Congress- 
Convention. More than 1500 registrants, including dependents, 
from twenty-one Latin American countries, Canada, the Carib- 
bean, Europe and the Far East are expected to join their US 
counterparts, bringing total registration close to 4500 and 
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With the Sheraton-Park Hotel as the starting- 
off place, convention-goers will bus it to Mount 
Vernon, continuing on to Woodlawn Planta- 
tion where Secretary Udall will dedicate the 
relocated Wright-designed house; travel the 
streets of Georgetown, especially the night of 
the host chapter's black-tie ball; receive the 
handshake of AIA President Odell at Kelsey 
and Cret's Pan American Union (right); and 
view an architectural exhibition at the Smith- 
sonian Institution's new Museum of History 
and Technology (across page): Steinmann, Cain 
& White, architects 
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making the affair the largest gathering of architects that 
has ever taken place. 

The combined meetings, built around the “Cities of the 
New World" theme, will present a signal opportunity for 
the architectural minds of the Western Hemisphere to meet 
and exchange thoughts on the subject of urbanism. The 
Hon Adlai E. Stevenson, US Ambassador to the United 
Nations, has given his support as honorary chairman of the 
AIA Organizing Committee for the Congress, which will 
be assembling for the first time in this country. Scheduled 
to be held every three to five years, the ten previous Con- 
gresses have met in major capitals of South America. 


The program has much to offer professionally and 
socially, with two dozen speakers sharing the podium dur- 
ing four seminars, the initial Edmund R. Purves Memorial 
Lecture by Lewis Mumford, the AIA President's Recep- 
tion at the Pan American Union and several unusually 
fine host chapter events—just to mention a few activities 
on the jam-packed schedule. 

The professional sessions, with simultaneous translations 
in English and Spanish, will consider the New World City 
—how it became what it is and what it is likely to become 
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—in two theme seminars, while two more will be devoted 
to specific areas of broad technical interest 
Luis Sert АЛА, the Graduate School of 
Design at Harvard University, will moderate the opening 
seminar on “The Development and Present Condition of 
the Cities of the New World" set for Tuesday, June 15. 
Speakers will include Dr George Kubler, Yale University 
art historian; Arq Carlos Raul Villanueva HON FAIA, Ca- 
racas; Paul F. Damaz ма, New York; and Martin Meyer- 
son, acting chancellor of the University of California and 
recognized authority on urban design 

Carl Feiss FAIA, Washington, DC, will moderate the 
Thursday, June 17, seminar on “The Future Prospects of 
Urbanization in the New World.” The participants: Hon 
Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior; August Heck- 
scher HON АЈА, New York, director of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund and former White House Consultant on the 
Arts; Arq Luis Ortiz de Zevallos, Lima; and William 
Pereira БАЈА, Los Angeles, a member of the new National 
Council on the Arts 
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Six architects will appear in each of the technical semi- 
nars, both to be moderated by Daniel Schwartzman FAIA, 
New York. Housing, commerce and industry will be dis- 
cussed by Arq Villanueva; A. Quincy FAIA, Los 
Angeles; Arq Jorge Ferrari Hardoy, Buenos Aires; Minoru 
Yamasaki РАТА, Birmingham, Mich, also a member of the 
National Council on the Arts; Arq Félix Candela HON 
БАТА, Mexico City; and Max О. Urbahn aia, New York. 
Speakers at the session on health, education and rec- 
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reation will be Arq Gabriel Serrano Camargo HON FAIA, 
Bogota; Edward Durell Stone Fata, New York; Arq Emilio 
Duhart HON Fala, Santiago; Ernest Kump Fata, Palo Alto, 
Calif; O'Neil Ford Fata, San Antonio; and Max Abramo- 
vitz FAIA, New York. 

Envisioned as a kind of "State of the Union" message in 
terms of our visual environment, the first annual Purves 
Lecture (see April АТА JOURNAL) will be delivered by 
Mr Mumford at the Friday, June 18, luncheon, on the last 
day of the Congress-Convention. He also will address the 
Student Forum on the previous evening. Dr Robert C. 
Weaver, Federal Housing Administrator, will speak at the 
joint closing ceremonies. 

The first general social event will take place on Monday 
when Institute President Arthur Gould Odell Jr FAIA 
greets the delegates and their guests at the Pan American 
Union. Joining the Odells in the 6-8 pm receiving line will 
be Samuel Inman Cooper БАТА, Atlanta, president of the 
Pan American Federation of Architects’ Associations, and 
Dr José A. Mora, secretary-general of the Organization of 
American States, with headquarters in the building where 
the reception will be held. 

Later that evening, the assemblage will proceed to the 
Smithsonian Institutions new Museum of History and 
Technology for the opening of an architectural exhibition, 
with panels by Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, Pan- 
ama, Peru, Puerto Rico, Uruguay, Venezuela and the US. 


Other activities will include the Awards Luncheon, also 
on Monday; AIA alumni luncheons on Tuesday, to which 
Latin American and Canadian guests will be invited; the 
Convocation of the AIA College of Fellows on Thursday; 
the Annual Banquet-Ball and Investiture of Fellows on 
Friday; and the week-long new products exhibit. 

Traditionally, the host chapter, in arranging its program 
of local-flavor events, plans one special evening which, 
often in years past, has become the highlight for a good 
many convention-goers. On Wednesday, the Washington- 
Metropolitan Chapter AIA will invite the visiting archi- 
tects and their ladies to an elegant black-tie ball in an un- 
likely setting—an abandoned powerhouse on the George- 
town waterfront. This "industrial cathedral," whose 
strange and exciting proportions are well-suited to such a 
gala, will play Cinderella for the night, with continual bar 
and table service beginning at 10 pm and a seated supper 
served after midnight. Meyer Davis will furnish ballroom 
music as well as Dixieland and South American combos. 
Earlier in the evening, since a kaleidoscope of eating 
places is within walking distance of the “Powerhouse Ball- 
room," restaurant tables in Georgetown will be reserved 
for dinner. 

The popular Architects-at-Home, when visitors can 
enjoy a cocktail interlude with local hosts, has been set 
for Tuesday from 6-8 pm. Invitations will be extended to 
as many as can be accommodated upon convention arrival. 


Alexandria tour will stop at Washington's place of worship de- 
signed by James Wren (reputed to be Sir Christopher's relative) 


Spanish-speaking guides will be available on the three 
general tours. The Orientation Tour on Sunday, June 13, 
will give the early birds a comprehensive view of Wash- 
ington from glass-roofed, airconditioned buses that will 
wind for 25 miles through parkways, famous avenues, his- 
toric neighborhoods and brand new urban renewal areas. 

The architects will have a choice of two tours on Wed- 
nesday afternoon: New Buildings or Southwest Redevelop- 
ment. Those who take the former will quickly discover 
that the nation's capital is indeed in a building boom. 

The women have arranged no less than eight activities, 
including two for the children (ages 10-16). Of particular 
interest will be a Wednesday event to which the men also 
have been invited: a 14-mile drive to Mount Vernon, 
ancestral home of George Washington, and Woodlawn 
Plantation, his wedding present to his ward and nephew. 
Secretary Udall will preside at the formal opening of the 
Frank Lloyd Wright-designed Pope-Leighey House, re- 
located on the Woodlawn grounds, where a box lunch will 
be served among beautifully restored gardens. 

Other tours will include the White House (without wait- 
ing in the usual lines); Dupont Circle and its landmarks; 
Latrobe’s Decatur House, the Custis-Lee Mansion and 
President Kennedy's Grave; and historic Alexandria. 

Tuesday will be devoted to a view of the US Govern- 
ment in action and a discussion of the Capitol by Mario 
Campioli, assistant to the Architect of the Capitol. 

The Thursday Performing Arts Luncheon, scheduled 
for the main ballroom of the just-opened Washington 
Hilton Hotel, will feature such personalities as Reed Whit- 
temore, poet in residence of the Library of Congress, and 
guitarist Charlie Byrd. 

The children will visit the Smithsonian on Tuesday and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing on Wednesday, the latter followed 
by a picnic lunch at Rock Creek Park behind the Sheraton- 
Park’s neighboring Shoreham Hotel. 

Mixed with the excitement of Washington itself, cus- 
tomarily vibrant and delightful at this time of year, such 
an array of events will create a convention formula that 
should be a real winner. ROBERT E. KOEHLER 


The following three articles are published under the auspices 
of the Commission on Public Affairs, Llewellyn W. Pitts БАТА, Chairman, and the Committee 
on International Relations, Henry L. Wright БАТА, Chairman 


Architecture: A Vehicle 
of [International Communication 


The Past President of The American Institute of 
Architects and its representative on the US Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO reports on the 
АТА'У participation in the worldwide organization 


BY HENRY L. WRIGHT, FAIA 


UNESCO—the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization—may well be 
the one effective instrument for 
achieving international under- 
standing that has emerged from 
man’s search for a path leading 
to living in peace and harmony. 
The conference for the establishment of an 
educational and scientific arm of the United Na- 
tions was first convened in London on November 
1, 1945, and concluded sixteen days later with a 
Constitution establishing an “Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization and an Instrument 
establishing a Preparatory Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Commission.” The Preamble of that 
Constitution, drawn by representatives of forty- 
four countries summarizes the reasons and goals 
for UNESCO in words that can be understood and 
appreciated by men of intellect everywhere: 


The Governments of the States Parties to this 
Constitution on behalf of their peoples declare: 


That since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed; 


That ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has 
been a common cause, throughout the history of 
mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world through which their dif- 
ferences have all too often broken into war; 
That the great and terrible war which has now 
ended was a war made possible by the denial of the 
democratic principles of the dignity, equality and 
mutual respect of men, and by the propagation, in 
their place, through ignorance and prejudice, of 
the doctrine of the inequality of men and races; 
That the wide diffusion of culture, and the edu- 
cation of humanity for justice and liberty and 
peace are indispensable to the dignity of man and 
constitute a sacred duty which all the nations must 
fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern; 
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That a peace based exclusively upon the politi- 
cal and economic arrangements of governments 
would not be a peace which could secure the unan- 
imous, lasting and sincere support of the peoples 
of the world, and that the peace must therefore be 
founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind. 


For these reasons, the States Parties to this Con- 
stitution, believing in full and equal opportunities 
for education for all, in the unrestricted pursuit of 
objective truth, and in the free exchange of ideas 
and knowledge, are agreed and determined to de- 
velop and increase the means of communications 
between their peoples and to employ these means 
for the purposes of mutual understanding and a 
оне and more perfect knowledge of each other's 
ives; 

In consequence whereof, they do hereby create 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization for the purpose of advanc- 
ing, through the educational and scientific cultural 
relations of the peoples of the world, the objectives 
of international peace and the common welfare of 
mankind for which the United Nations Organiza- 
tion was established and which its charter pro- 
claims. 


Participation of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, as well as a cross section of many other 
groups concerned with planning, education, reli- 
gion, the arts and the various medical, biological 
and physical sciences, was made possible through 
the enactment of Public Law 565, passed by the 
79th Congress, which created the US National 
Commission for UNESCO and provided the con- 
ditions for its organization by the Secretary of 
State. 

The role of the National Commission is to ad- 
vise the US government in matters relating to 
UNESCO and in all matters referred to the Com- 
mission by the Secretary of State. The architect's 
responsibility as a member of the Commission has 
been expressed through the intensive education, 
training and talent that have combined to equip the 
architect with the tools of an environmentalist in 
history's most explosive and changeful years. 

The AIA was an early participant in the affairs 
of UNESCO. It was first represented by Albert 
Harkness Fata in 1946-1948, who was followed 
by Walter T. Rolfe Fara in 1952-1955. The term 
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of office of this writer commenced in 1963 and 
will expire in 1966. If, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of State, the AIA should continue to be 
represented, the term may be extended for an 
additional three-year period. 

The forty-four original Member States of 
UNESCO have grown to a present membership 
of more than 110. Nations like the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, Norway and Tur- 
key, who were among the framers of the Consti- 
tution, have long since been joined by the USSR, 
the Congo countries, Israel, the Somali Republic 
and others whose names are changing the shapes 
and identities of the world’s maps and national 
boundaries. 

The US National Commission holds two meet- 
ings each year, one in the spring (in Washington, 
DC) and one in the fall in some other city in the 
land, Each Commission member is assigned to one 
of four technical committees; education, natural 
and social sciences, cultural affairs and mass com- 
munications. At each meeting of the Commission, 
these technical committees consider programs 
within their purview and report their findings at 
Plenary Sessions of the Commission for final rec- 
ommendations to the government on the UNESCO 
program and budget. 

The AIA representative on this current Com- 
mission serves as a member of the Committee on 
Education. 

As an example of its advisory role to the US 
government, the Commission made the following 
recommendations for the 1965-1966 UNESCO 
program: 

a) The adult literacy program to aid develop- 
ing countries is essential and should be expanded 
as rapidly as possible to provide teachers and 
support research in this field. 

(МОТЕ: At a conference in Karachi held in 
1960, some eighteen delegates from Asian coun- 
tries agreed on the target of universal primary 
school enrollment by 1980. To accomplish this 
goal, they will require more than five million 
teachers and seven million classrooms in provid- 
ing seven years of compulsory education for an 
estimated 156 million children.) 

b) Technical and vocational education should 
be a part of the general education program of 
UNESCO. 

c) For the present, no additional research cen- 
ters for school construction should be established. 

(NoTE: Three such centers are in current opera- 
tion with UNESCO support. They are located in 
Khartoum, Bandung and Mexico City. The AIA 
representative on the Commission has recom- 
mended that an international conference be held 
in the United States in 1965 or as soon thereafter 
as practicable to explore the potentials of these 
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centers. It was proposed that the conference be 
handled by the US government through the US 
Office of Education with the aid of certain volun- 
tary professional organizations such as the Na- 
tional Council of Schoolhouse Construction, the 
AIA, NEA, AASA, EFL and others. The pro- 
posal was accepted at the March 1964 meeting of 
the Commission. ) 


The Commission's recommendations for 1965- 
1966 expressed its concern for the "lack of a 
clear definition of the term ‘Decade of Develop- 
ment and . . . the neglect of the cultural and 
spiritual factors in the documentation on the sub- 
ject." This phase of the recommendations con- 
tinued to emphasize the more vigorous UN and 
UNESCO program for community development 
and the need for advice and guidance to the mem- 
ber nations on educational buildings, including 
libraries and museums. Architects, artists, crafts- 
men and designers have a competence for the de- 
signing and construction of buildings that are not 
only modern and functional but that will preserve 
local and national traditions, customs and styles. 
It was the Commission's belief that accessible 
talent and experience of the professions and trades 
related to construction be more fully utilized, an 
attitude shared by this writer and those colleagues 
with whom the subject has been discussed. 

UNESCO has already left an indelible imprint 
in an age when progress and destruction are often 
mentioned in the same breath. It has already taken 
aggressive steps in the direction of preserving the 
landmarks of the ancient civilization of Egypt 
threatened to be lost forever under the rising 
waters of the great Aswan Dam. Other avenues 
of aid to the emerging and developing countries 
included the modernization of the Grand Trunk 
Road through the Dargapur Jungle of India, a 
program to train hydrologists and extensive stud- 
ies into the fields of underground water, plant 
ecology, wind and.solar research and a study of 
the potential source of food and minerals in the 
oceans that comprise 71 per cent of the surface 
of the globe. 

UNESCO's programs are based on the premise 
that people who are trained and educated to the 
ways of the world will be fitted to take advantage 
of the opportunities surrounding them and more 
able to exercise authority in shaping their futures. 
Its accomplishments are already impressive, not 
the least among them the fostering of a system of 
communications that has drawn contemplative 
men together for the purpose of pooling their 
intellectual resources for the public's greatest 
good. 

International communication among architects 
has been a continuing policy of the AIA, its com- 
mittees and its general membership. The AIA 
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memberships in the Union Internationale des 
Architectes and the Federation of Pan American 
Architects have effectively broadened the base of 
understanding between the men of culture, intel- 
lect and goodwill to be found among architects 
in every corner of the world. 

The postwar years of the forties, fifties and 
sixties have contributed an unparalleled flow of 
pages to world history. It may well be that they 
will be read by coming generations with an under- 
standing of the solemn responsibility that is ac- 
cepted and borne by the contemporary architect. 
Much of the world is in the process of emergence 
Írom centuries of darkness in which progress has 
been stifled by an unceasing, gnawing concern 
for survival. There is no recorded time of history 
in which as many nations have sought to achieve 
their individual political identities as during the 
past twenty-five years. Primitive African tribes 
that three decades ago were hunting game—and 
each other—with spears, darts, bows and arrows 
are donning mantles of political, social and eco- 


nomic responsibility. With almost unbelievable 
speed, the technologist is outmoding the drum and 
tom-tom as a means of communication and re- 
placing it with radio, television and the telephone. 
Even the most skeptical observer will be quick to 
admit that it is only a matter of time before the 
Dark Continent spreads the doctrine of enlighten- 
ment. 

Intellectual growth and international under- 
standing are the products of an environment in 
which their seeds can receive the nourishment 
and attention they require for fulfillment. Environ- 
ment is the business. of the architect. The buildings 
and facilities that are produced by his creative 
imagination can serve unborn generations with 
distinction when they are inspirational as well as 
functional. 

UNESCO is an important vehicle that will thus 
far meet the long-range requirements for an ex- 
panding AIA service to humanity. It deserves and 
is receiving this organization's best and most con- 
structive effort. Ы 
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Industrial Architecture in Hungary 


BY LOUIS de MOLL, AIA 
AIA Representative to the UIA Seminar 
on Industrial Architecture 


THREE UIA Industrial Architectural Seminars 
have been held, and the meeting in Budapest, 
Hungary, in early June 1964, was the second such 
meeting attended by AIA representatives. In No- 
vember 1962, four Americans participated in a 
similar meeting in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The 
representatives at this Budapest meeting were 
George T. Heery aia of Heery & Heery, Atlanta; 
John Bolles Fara of San Francisco and Louis de 
Moll ata of the Ballinger Company, Philadelphia. 
Each of these participants are members of the 
AIA Committee on Industrial Architecture. 
George Heery, chairman of the AIA Commit- 
tee and chairman of the AIA's delegation to the 
Budapest Seminar, acted as president of the work- 
ing group on “Prefabricated Building Compo- 
nents." This seminar, the organization of which 
was assigned to Mr Heery and the AIA repre- 
sentatives, was one of five. Others were “Indus- 
trial Establishments and Town Building," “The 
Role and Responsibility of Industrial Architects 
in Layout Planning," "Industrial Structures and 
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Methods of Construction" and "Social Equip- 
ment of Industrial Plants.” 

As to the meetings themselves, it is questionable 
whether an American architect can gain much 
of a technical nature. While from a design stand- 
point, examples of work shown by other countries 
often may.stimulate the imagination, we found 
for the most part that construction techniques in 
the US are far superior to those in eastern Euro- 
pean countries. Due to the problems of transla- 
tion and resulting confusion of terms, meetings 
were generally on a rather elementary level. 

The real value of such get-togethers comes more 
from the sharing of experiences in informal con- 
versations on a bus or boat ride during a tour or 
late into the evening in the bar. As an example, 
I spent one long, late evening (and several bot- 
tles of Balaton wine) discussing urban renewal, 
capitalism, farm communes, education, housing in 
Cuba, methods of prefabricating and communism. 
The discussion group included a Mexican, two 
Cubans, an East German, a Brazilian, two Hun- 
garians, a Norwegian and a Swede. I most cer- 
tainly did not convince any representatives of 
Communist countries that our way of life is su- 
perior to theirs, but I do feel that I conveyed to 
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them a respect for our viewpoint and a realization 
that all Americans are not capitalistic exploiters 
of the working class. 

For the most part, Hungarians feel free and 
are quite willing to talk openly about conditions. 
They are frank to admit that their tiny country 
has a long way to go to match American achieve- 
ments. Their industrial growth was cut off at the 
time of the Russian occupation, and has only re- 
cently been picking up again. 

As to the architecture in Hungary, I was con- 
tinuously impressed with the great pride of the 
Hungarian architects in showing us their accom- 
plishments. Even if a process or type of construc- 
tion were one which we have used in America 
for years, the Hungarians acted as though they 
had invented it. 

All architectural design, engineering and con- 
struction is of course handled by an agency of 
the government. Although much can be said for 
the advances made to date, the lack of inventive- 
ness, the limited use of new materials, the stub- 
born defense of presently used systems can only 
be attributed to their bureaucratic system—a sys- 
tem which stifles initiative. 

In industrial construction in Hungary, and in 
fact in all Eastern countries, two factors have a 
strong influence on plant design. The first is the 
exclusive use of concrete as a structural material 
and the second is the obsession for the utilization 
of natural light. Unlike modern industrial con- 
struction in America where the reliance on the 
fluorescent tube for light, power fans for ventila- 
tion and often airconditioning for added comfort 
has outmoded the window—except for the psy- 
chological advantage of occasionally seeing out— 
the Hungarians design all of their buildings to let 
in as much light as possible. Everywhere can be 
seen saw-toothed roofs with broad skylights, rem- 
iniscent of American industrial construction of 
forty years ago. 

Esthetically the Hungarian architect often takes 
advantage of the sculptural possibilities of con- 
crete. However, compared with similar work in 
other countries, his work sometimes lacks some 
of the boldness for which this material has po- 
tential. In many places I saw industrial buildings 
roofed with a series of concrete vaults, arranged 
so that natural light was admitted along the line 
of the juncture of the vaults. In most cases, how- 
ever, these roofs seemed rather clumsy and heavy 
—as though the structural engineering design was 
forced to conform to previously established pat- 
terns and spans rather than to influence those con- 
ditions through the development of graceful, eco- 
nomical, structural forms. 

The American delegation attending the inter- 
national conference brought along a gift from the 
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F. W. Dodge Corporation to the Hungarians of a 
complete Sweet's file of building material cata- 
logues. This set of Sweet's created wide-eyed in- 
terest among the architects from behind the Iron 
Curtain, and one Bulgarian architect described 
them to me as fantastic. He said that in his coun- 
try if he wants information about a material he 
must go to the plant where it is produced and try 
to find the right person at the plant who may be 
able to help him. Under their system the manu- 
facturers do not advertise, do not mail to archi- 
tects any technical literature nor furnish sales 
representatives for consultation. He further re- 
lated that if he gets an idea for a new product or 
for an improvement in an existing one, no one is 
interested in his idea. They only produce what 
someone higher up has decreed must be produced. 
One Russian architect's reaction to our catalogues 
was that they were ridiculous. "In Russia," said 
he, "we make two windows—that's all we need." 

Before leaving the subject of design quality, it 
should be noted that the future for the Hungarians 
looks far brighter. At an exhibit of new work at 
the Hungarian Union of Architects headquarters 
I saw many very promising proposed designs. It 
would appear that there now exists a new move- 
ment to upgrade quality and to break away from 
the straitlaced traditions of the past. 

In the eastern countries, one sees again in the 
construction operations the same lack of compe- 
tition as may be seen in other aspects of the econ- 
omy. Construction is handled by another arm of 
the government. 

The serious labor shortage and particularly the 
lack of sufficient skilled labor is in part the cause 
of the poor workmanship seen throughout Hun- 
gary. I had always thought of European crafts- 
manship as being far superior to most of the rest 
of the world and I was quite surprised to see that 
this is not true in the eastern European countries. 
As mentioned earlier, the predominant material 
used is concrete. Exposed concrete as a finished 
material can be very satisfactory if it is properly 
formed and finished, but with poor workmanship 
it is a material which shows every imperfection. 
In building after building I saw exposed concrete 
with defects which would be unacceptable here. 

Although the benefits which may be derived 
from participation in international seminars such 
as this one in Budapest are intangible, there are 
many—not the least important of which is the 
opportunity to establish foreign goodwill. We in 
the US have much to contribute and as I heard 
the eastern European architects talk, as I watched 
their slide presentations and as I traveled about, 
I yearned to have these architects visit us here. 
All of us who attended hope that somehow such 
a seminar may be held in the U.S. Ы 
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Professional Practice—International 


BY DANIEL SCHWARTZMAN, FAIA 
AIA Delegate to the UIA Working Commission 
on Professional Practice 


THE ARCHITECTS attending the meeting of the Pro- 
fessional Practice Commission of the International 
Union of Architects which was held in Turkey in 
June 1964 were made aware of the fact that the 
problems and rewards of practice were similar 
throughout the world, in spite of the different dis- 
ciplines, political allegiances and cultural back- 
grounds of the groups represented by UIA. It was 
obvious that the greater independence and free- 
dom of the architects led to more dynamic prac- 
tice, which also produced more responsibility and 
its resulting problems. 

For instance, we were informed that in Turkey 
private architects are not commissioned to do 
public buildings, except for an occasional com- 
petition for a basic design only, which is turned 
over to a construction company that employs its 
own architectural staff to execute the contract 
drawings. The private architects then have no 
further connection with the project. 

The Commission passed a resolution which 
stated that this procedure was contrary to the in- 
terest of the public and resulted in inferior archi- 
tecture, which our colleagues in Turkey or in 
other countries with similar problems could use 
in requesting consideration for a change in this 
detrimental policy. 

All architects, everywhere, have a common con- 
cern with the “Stature of the Profession” and the 
“Education of the Architect,” which were the 
main themes of our Commission meeting. Their 
concern was not with the self-aggrandizement of 
the profession, but rather with the idea that an 
architect can do his best work only in an atmos- 
phere of high respect and understanding of his 
client and the public who use his buildings. 

It was no accident that the agenda for that 
meeting was parallel in most respects with the 
agenda of the forthcoming meeting of our own 
AIA Board of Directors and included: 

1) Ratio of architects to total population 

2) Architect's licensing laws 

3) Definition of the practice of architecture 

4) Engineering consultants 

5) Rise of the entrepreneur (package dealer) 

6) Education of the architect 

7) Training of technical employees 

8) Public relations for architects 

9) Technical literature and industrialized build- 
ing components 

10) Size and organization of offices. 
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All of the ideas mentioned above were dis- 
cussed in full in eleven sessions of Commission 
meetings; put into carefully prepared statements 
by subcommittee groups working at night; pre- 
sented to the full Commission; and signed by each 
member. In addition to this exhausting program of 
work, almost every intervening minute was 
planned with official receptions. We were expected 
to appear at separate official receptions and din- 
ners with the Mayor of Istanbul; Governor of 
Istanbul; Mayor of Ankara; Chamber of Archi- 
tects of Istanbul; Chamber of Architects of 
Ankara; Minister of Finance of Turkey; Minister 
of Public Works; Minister of Reconstruction and 
Housing; Mayor of Izmir; Governor of Izmir; 
Chamber of Architects of Izmir; head of the Tech- 
nical University of the Middle East; head of the 
Technical University of Istanbul. 

We went via busses with official guides to the 
mosques and Byzantine churches of Istanbul, the 
public buildings and museums of Ankara, and 
the remains of Ephesus and Pergamum. 

Our guide on the trip to Pergamum was the 
poet laureate of Turkey, known as the Fisherman 
of Halicarnassus. He has spent most of his life re- 
searching the history of Asia Minor and knows 
the most fascinating details of the history of each 
monument. He announced: “I am over seventy 
years of age and am still ready for life and love.” 
He bounded up and down the Greek theater steps 
reciting Homer in ancient Greek in a wonderful 
sonorous voice, 

The following nations were represented: 
Turkey, Great Britain, Holland, West Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Brazil, Mexico, USA. 

Much that was good was accomplished, and all 
of it was on a high intellectual and philosophical 
level, which can bring better understanding of the 
basic problems of architectural practice in every 
country. For instance, our Italian colleague, 
Professor Nicolosi, summed up one of our discus- 
sions of the required skills and education of the 
architect with: “An architect is a technician who 
has the ability to breathe a soul into a structure.” 

On the stature of the profession, Austin-Smith, 
in true British fashion, stated that our greatest 
heritage was the “right to say no” when, in our 
judgment, it was in the best interest of the client 
to do so, without violating a contractual obligation 
of the type that might apply to business relations. 

On the subject of “Specialization in Architec- 
tural Education,” there was unanimous opinion 
that, at the undergraduate level, specialization is 
contrary to the tenets of our profession, the ex- 
ception being the study of urban planning. и 
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PRACTICAL FACTORS IN PROJECT APPLICATION C 


BY JAMES J. O'BRIEN, PE 


Mr O'Brien brings to bear his field experience 
in applying CPM to schools, hospitals, high-rise 
buildings, site work, refineries, city planning and 
other situations, as well as teaching a number of 
seminars in CPM. A former senior consultant with 
Mauchly Associates, originators of CPM, he is now 
with Cardinal Engineering and has written a book, 
"CPM in Construction Management" (McGraw- 
Hill), as well as a number of articles on the sub- 
ject. He is a director of the recently organized 
Society of CPM Consultants 


PREVIOUS articles in the АТА JOURNAL have pre- 
sented the mechanics of the Critical Path Method. 
But what is the role of the architect in the applica- 
tion of CPM on a construction project; what are 
the economics of CPM application; what are the 
legal ramifications of CPM applications; who 
should perform the actual CPM preparation; and 
who should pay for this application? 


The Architect and Project Scheduling 


The establishment of project schedules is a joint 
owner-architect decision based upon the owner's 
needs and the architect's judgment. In the past, 
due to the lack of a definitive method of construc- 
tion forecasting, this decision has been arrived at 
casually. With the development of the Critical 
Path Method, a forecasting method has been made 
available. Prior to 1962, the application of CPM 
was principally in the preparation, after contract 
award, of a construction CPM plan with which 
the specified completion date could be met. Since 
1962, CPM studies have been made before bidding 
with which the construction schedule and any nec- 
essary intermediate goals are set. This is known 
as the prebid CPM plan. A more recent, uscful 
CPM application is developing in the scheduling 
of the many facets of design, funding and con- 
struction document preparation for a project. This 
application is the design CPM plan. 

CPM, however effective it may be, is still an 
information routine. CPM can, in specific terms, 
recognize and identify problem areas. Once these 
are identified, CPM can be used to evaluate, in 
the time dimension, the effect of various solutions. 
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However, without subsequent management action 
the CPM application cannot be successful. 

When this information role of CPM is properly 
recognized, the role of the CPM consultant in the 
project management organization is also set in its 
proper place. All parties of interest to a construc- 
tion contract must recognize one source of direc- 
tion. Thus, CPM information is made available 
to all, but all action and direction comes through 
the established project organization, usually the 
architect as the owner's representative. By follow- 
ing this proven organizational approach, the con- 
sultant will find his role to be compatible with, 
and a reinforcement to, the architect. 


Recognizing CPM Benefits and Costs 


CPM offers many project planning and monitor- 
ing benefits and the architect intuitively recognizes 
these. However, these benefits are indefinite while 
the cost of CPM is definite. Thus, the architect 
may be reluctant to recommend a CPM approach 
to a client who has not been exposed to the prob- 
lems of project management, ie, one-time builder- 
owners, such as hospitals, who may average a 
major expansion only every twenty to thirty years. 

To such clients it must be emphasized that 
CPM functions in a time dimension and its prin- 
cipal benefits are best measured in that medium. 
Surprisingly, owners often fail to equate time to 
money. The value of a project to an owner de- 
pends, of course, upon the specifics of the project. 
However, in industrial work owners usually expect 
a project to return its investment within ten years, 
and in the petrochemical industry a return within 
five years is usual. The over-all value of CPM can 
be equated to the difference between the time re- 
quired to implement a tight, well-organized plan 
and an average to poor one. However, it may be 
difficult, if not impossible, to identify the plan 
which would have been followed without CPM. 
In fact, the CPM and non-CPM plans may be 
identical; but with CPM to develop foresight, the 
plan is applied before troubles develop rather than 
as a reflex to the unexpected. 

The advantages in time realized through the 
CPM construction plan will necessarily be rela- 
tive to the capability of the contractor selected. 
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fied in the construction documents. This precon- 
tractural identification of problems keeps control 
in the owners hands and may avoid punitive 
extras. 

A most — development is the design 


it @fiers the greatest potential for 
time rage preconstruction period 
ntly the actual field construction 


For a top contractor, a 10 per cent improvement 
via CPM would be quite an accomplishment; a 
less efficient contractor might find a 30 per cent 
time improvement not too difficult to achieve. For 
example, on a typical two-year project, the ex- 
ceptional contractor might usually complete in 
twenty months, but achieve an eighteen-month 
finish with CPM. On the same project, an average 
contractor might usually need thirty months, but 
with CPM might finish in twenty-two. Instances 
can be cited where the contractor completed late 
with CPM, but would have been much later with- 
out it. Thus, CPM results must be considered in 
terms of the circumstance within which it is ap- 
plied. In all events, the most important benefit is 
usually unstated: without a CPM working plan, 
the owner has no control on project completion, 
and with CPM he can maintain realistic control 
throughout the project life. 

The typical construction schedule has not al- 
ways been realistic, often principally reflecting in 
hopeful fashion the owner's needs. To correct this, 
the CPM prebid plan is prepared before the con- 
tract documents are completed. The preliminary 
CPM plan identifies important intermediate rela- 
tionships. In an airport fuel installation, for ex- 
ample, the CPM construction plan showed that 
the computer manufacture and installation for the 
flow control system would be critical and that the 
balance of the installation could have been com- 
pleted in six months less time. If a prebid CPM 
plan had been done, the owner would have fore- 
seen the situation and purchased the unit himself 
and furnished it to the contractor. In another pipe- 
line project, it was assumed (without CPM) that 
pipelaying would be critical. In actuality, the com- 
pression stations became the controlling area. 
When this was recognized, the company delayed 
pipelaying and reinvested the funds involved. This 
saved a substantial amount, but the owner noted 
that the early use of CPM would have saved many 
dollars in interest. 

With the prebid CPM plan, the project is 
thought through in detail months sooner than is 
usually the case. More important, problems are 
identified before the owner is committed to a con- 
tract, and solutions can be worked out and speci- 
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9: and the Ay is for this to increase. This is 
particularly true in public work where several 
agencies are often involved in funding. In one 
university project which seemed near advertise- 
ment, the complexities of municipal review re- 
sulted in the loss of more than one year. While 
much of the time required for prebid work can- 
not be shortened, a design CPM plan could easily 
have cut this time loss in half. 

In terms of dollars, the benefits and cost of 
CPM will depend upon the project involved. In 
projects valued from $2 million to $10 million, 
the complete CPM (design, prebid, construction) 
application usually costs from 0.3 to 0.6 per cent. 
The prime benefits of CPM are more difficult to 
place a price tag upon but include: 


1) Minimizing time extensions for unexpected 
circumstances by appraisal of the true time effect 
of the change 

2) Insuring against large lapses due to undis- 
covered circumstances, such as a facility being 
nominally complete within the contract time but 
requiring an actual overrun because of late de- 
livery of vital equipment 

3) Serving as a time base for the invocation of 
liquidated damages 

4) Promoting the coordination of the contract, 
which is particularly important in separate prime 
contract situations 

5) Forming a basis for scheduling architect and 
owner participation where required, thus avoid- 
ing claims for extras for delays to contractors. 


Notes on Legal Implications 


While the primary purpose of the prebid CPM 
plan as it is extended to the bidding documents, 
is the establishment of a realistic and constructive 
schedule, a secondary purpose is the establish- 
ment of a legal base for the enforcement of liqui- 
dated damages. The prospect of such enforce- 
ment has little attraction for the owner or archi- 
tect, but it is the most potent measure available to 
press for completion where normal measures fail. 
The prebid CPM plan is used to set a schedule 
by developing one plan for completing the project. 
However, this plan should not be imposed upon 
the contractor as the plan to be followed. If a 
contractor working on a fixed price contract is re- 
quired to follow a single specified plan and en- 
counters difficulties as a result, the owner may be 
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liable for damages as well as a time extension. It 
is of interest to note that one Federal agency has 
used CPM in its court presentation of a liquidated 
damages claim against a contractor, and in this 
same case the contractor used CPM to support 
his defense. 

In forecasting project construction completion, 
the architect often assumes a responsibility which 
he does not want but cannot reject because of his 
concern for the needs of the owner. It is not rea- 
sonable for the architect to assume an obligation 
for timely completion of the contractor's work, and 
he usually does not do so formally. An independ- 
ent professional preparation of prebid and con- 
struction CPM plans can free the architect from 
over-all liability, legitimate or implied, for timely 
completion of the project. However, this is a two- 
way street. As it removes the architect from an 
untenable situation, CPM focuses upon the shop- 
drawing review and material selection and ap- 
proval procedures. Here the architect is respon- 
sible for timely completion of his review, selection 
and approval where his delay may make the owner 
liable for time extensions. At the same time the 
construction CPM plan helps the architect dis- 
prove unfair claims of delay, and helps him plan 
his work to concentrate on critical reviews initially. 

The construction CPM plan evaluates construc- 
tion progress in specific terms. By projecting 
progress payments relative to project time, the 
architect is afforded protection against approval 
of progress payments in excess of value of actual 
work completed. Several recent court cases high- 
light this potential CPM value. 

In separate contract situations, the owner may 
have the legal responsibility to coordinate the 
efforts of the several contractors. A construction 
CPM plan facilitates such owner-coordination 
since it identifies each contractor’s responsibility in 
specific terms. In the event the owner's discharge 
of his coordination responsibility is challenged 
the CPM plan will form a critical part of his legal 
defense. 

CPM has figured in a number of out-of-court 
settlements for claims and extras in both separate 
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and single contracts. Since CPM deals in specifics 
a more factual case results. This makes settlement 
easier to effect, as it reduces the role of personali- 
ties and rationalizations. 

This is true from the contractor's point of view 
as well as the owner's. If the contractor has a legiti- 
mate claim for an extra, the construction CPM 
plan will substantiate its time aspects. Many own- 
ers recognize the overhead costs of delays when 
properly documented prior to the execution of the 
extra work required. Also, when the claim is made 
after the fact, owners, particularly those entrusted 
with public funds, are often quite willing to settle 
if the contractor presents a clear case. CPM can 
furnish such a case. In one such instance, a con- 
tractor was asked to show cause why he should 
not be pressed for $550,000 in liquidated damages. 
The contractor used a construction CPM plan to 
demonstrate the effects of three different unfore- 
seen circumstances: unusually bad weather, loss of 
special equipment by fire, and time lost in doing 
work which they also claimed as an extra. The 
presentation demonstrated the effect of the three 
causes combined and the effect of any one or two 
of the others alone. Thus, if any one or two of the 
factors were deemed unacceptable by the court, 
the effect of that remaining was indicated. The 
contractor was not further pressed for liquidated 
damages. 


Who Should Apply CPM 


The path of least resistance is to require, via a 
simple phrase in the construction contract docu- 
ments, that the “Contractor shall apply CPM to 
the project." This can produce positive results, 
particularly where the contractor has had CPM 
training and experience. The situation, however, 
is analogous to the practice of builders designing 
buildings. While the results may be acceptable in 
a structural sense, the owner does not have the 
assurance of a professional application to design 
processes and likewise to construction contract 
procedures. 

Therefore, the owner and architect should 
make the initial decision as to the use of CPM, 
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applying it in their own work during the design 
and prebid phases, and specifying its use in some 
detail in the construction contract documents. 
With the award, the successful contractor prepares, 
or has a CPM consultant prepare for him, a con- 
struction CPM plan based upon the contract 
specifications. This plan, after acceptance by the 
owner, is applied during the construction phase. 
In all of these phases the services of a CPM con- 
sultant, under contract to the owner, will be in- 
valuable for scheduling design and prebid phases, 
for drafting specifications covering construction 
scheduling, and for reviewing construction phase 
schedules prepared by the contractor. 

Because of the difficulty of qualifying consulta- 
tion in a relatively new field, the owner should 
carefully examine the experience of the CPM con- 
sultant. To assist in establishing qualification, a 
number of CPM consultants have formed the So- 
ciety of CPM Consultants whose charter member- 
ship includes consultants from ten firms. 

In applying CPM to a project, it is mandatory 
that the construction CPM plan reflect the plan 
which the contractor expects to follow in the field. 
If this is not done, the application is a useless 
exercise. However, when the contractor prepares 
his own CPM plan, he necessarily views the proj- 
ect in terms of his own situation rather than the 
needs of the owner. Where the CPM plan is con- 
tractor-prepared, the owner has no control over 
the completeness, quality, accuracy or mainte- 
nance of the plan. He may even encounter situa- 
tions where the CPM he has required the contrac- 
tor to prepare is being used against his own best 
interests. For these reasons the best result has 
been realized when the construction documents 
specify that the owner's consultant is to prepare 
the construction phase plan for the contractor. 

In order for the construction plan to be effec- 
tive, the consultant must apply it in a fair and ob- 
jective manner. This makes CPM a two-way street, 
which encourages the contractor's cooperation. 
Finally, the owner and architect will find excellent 
contractor reaction to the consultant's preparation 
of a construction CPM plan, since this is simply 
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a professional and knowledgeable translation of 
their own planning factors into CPM form. Where 
the contractor has had CPM experience, he will 
be even more appreciative of the consultant's ob- 
jective view point. 


Who Should Pay for CPM? 


The application of CPM in the design and pre- 
bid phases reduces work interruptions, delays in 
design decisions and redesign. The time gains in- 
volved benefit the owner's project, so the owner 
should underwrite CPM in the design and prebid 
phases. 

While the contractor does save money in a 
CPM programmed project through the reduction 
of project time, less total overhead and more effi- 
cient utilization of equipment and personnel, these 
savings are usually less than the value of the time 
savings to the owner. And while the contractor 
will also have an incentive to conscientiously plan 
and implement the schedule with the objective of 
shortening it, there are equal, if intangible values 
to the owner, since it is almost axiomatic that 
there are fewer extras on a fast-moving well-co- 
ordinated project. Thus, while the contractor gains 
through CPM, the owner's project again gains 
much more, and the owner should therefore fur- 
nish the construction CPM plan by specifying that 
it will be prepared for the contractor by the own- 
er's consultant. 

Specifying CPM 

Scope—This is perhaps the most difficult single 
item to specify; it involves both size and time. Size, 
of itself, is of course no guarantee of quality; 
nevertheless, minimum network size does assist in 
scoping a CPM plan. The original networks were 
usually less than 200 to 300 activities. Today, the 
average size is about 1500 to 2000 activities. The 
design network for TVA's Bull Run Dam in- 
volved over 12,000 activities. In terms of size, the 
first specification rule is that a CPM specification 
should require that the project breakdown be into 
physically identifiable areas. 

In terms of project time, no one arrow (except 
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a material delivery) should usually cover more 
than two weeks. In meeting the letter of this rule, 
one contractor broke the spirit of it by showing 
fourteen weeks of conduit installation in seven 
two-week increments. This was, of course, un- 
acceptable. 

Computation—The method of calculation 
should be specified and in most cases, the use of 
an electronic computer will save time and money. 
However, it should be recognized that the com- 
puter performs no mystical operations and makes 
no decisions. A straightforward manual calcula- 
tion which closely simulates the computer’s calcu- 
lations can be used on small networks. While this 
approach is not recommended for project use, it 
does help in understanding the CPM technique. 

When a computer is to be used, the first con- 
sideration may well be where to find one. There 
are about twenty types of computers which can 
run CPM networks. If a consultant is applying 
CPM, he will usually have his own machine. The 
owner may have suitable computer equipment 
and, if not, other computer owners in the area 
may lease computer time. Also, service centers 
may be convenient to the project location. 

Although a computer may be available, its pro- 
gramming and computation characteristics may 
be difficult to adapt to CPM requirements and 
therefore be inefficient. This can easily double or 
triple the computer costs. Another variable is the 
availability of specific programs, One of these to 
be specified is the error check program. This re- 
views the translation of the network into computer 
form. While computer errors occur only one in 
millions of times, several human errors per com- 
putation are usual. The error check reviews the 
input for these errors. A good check will locate all 
or most, a poor one will miss all or most. 

The computer output can be edited into a num- 
ber of useful forms for only a nominal cost. These 
include: standard I, J or index listing; early start 
listing; critical work only; work by category and 
late start, etc. A caution is in order: The com- 
puter can generate literally thousands of pieces of 
paper. These are useful only if used. Accordingly, 
the people who are expected to use the computed 
results must specify the computer output sort or 
listing which they prefer. 

Evaluations—After the construction CPM plan 
and schedule have been established, both must 
be evaluated and maintained on a regular basis. 
An uncorrected CPM schedule becomes obsolete 
in a relatively short period of time although 90 
to 95 per cent of the original plan will be correct 
for the life of the project. 

Frequency of updating depends upon the proj- 
ect, but semimonthly or monthly reviews are 
usually specified. Since the raw computer results 
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are meaningless to the lay person the evaluation 
should be summarized in a narrative report. Each 
updating is in effect a complete reapplication of 
the CPM technique. Logical sequence and esti- 
mates are revised as necessary and a new compu- 
tation is made. The original computer input is re- 
vised and utilized each time, so that computer 
costs are minimized. Two-thirds of the CPM cost 
is involved in this continuing review process. 


Bidding Documents 


The description and specification of CPM in 
the bidding documents will vary with the type of 
project, bidder qualifications, type of contract, 
type of CPM application and level of CPM appli- 
cation. The architect should be certain that the 
bidding documents are sufficient to make a clear 
statement of his expectations. In general this 
should include: 

* The required schedule, including interim dates 
or occupancy 

* Procedure to be followed in preparation and 
approval of CPM working plan 

* The procedure for and frequency of CPM prog- 
ress evaluations 

* The extent of computer services and output 
format 

* The responsibilities of the contractors in meet- 
ing this schedule 

* The method of schedule enforcement. 

If a prebid CPM study has been made, the re- 
sults should be made available to the bidders. This 
has been done in a number of ways: 

* The prebid CPM plan and schedule can be in- 
corporated in the bidding documents; however, 
this can imply that the plan is binding if it is not 
clearly identified as informational only 

* The prebid CPM plan and schedule can be is- 
sued as an informational addendum 

+ The prebid CPM plan and schedule can be dis- 
cussed at prebid conference 

* The prebid CPM plan and schedule can be 
made available at the architect's and/or owner's 
offices. 
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A GREAT SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


BY GEORGE SIMPSON KOYL, FAIA 
ASSISTED BY J. ROY CARROLL JR, FAIA 
and BERYL PRICE, FAIA 


ON May 8, 1965, alumni of the School of Archi- 
tecture of the University of Pennsylvania return 
to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary of their 
School. However, the meager beginnings of the 
School go back some twenty years still further, 
to when Thomas W. Richards, then drawing in- 
structor in the College, was organizing, with the 
University trustees, a Scientific School, which in- 
cluded mechanical drawing and architecture in 
the last two years of a four-year course. 

Architecture and engineering were thus inter- 
twined and included working drawings, ornamen- 
tation, sketching and use of scale and protractor, 
preparing students for either profession. Both 
groups took courses in stress of buildings, foun- 
dations, retaining walls and the location of cities. 
In 1874 Richards, then architect for College Hall, 
became professor of architecture. A four-year 
course in architecture was established in the 
Towne Scientific School. 

The curriculum included building design and 
perspective, styles of architecture, specifications, 
arrangement of plans, full-size drawings, estimates 
and contracts, materials, heating and ventilating, 
with liberal arts in equal proportions. For these 
accomplishments Professor Richards was awarded 
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the honorary degree of Master of Arts. At this 
time, preparations were being made for the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia, which was to 
have a strong influence on architecture and the 
arts in America. The course was lengthened to 
five years in 1879 with a two-year post-graduate 
course in the Towne Scientific School. 

By 1890 the Philadelphia Chapter of The 
American Institute of Architects, in recognition 
of progress in architecture within the city as well 
as throughout the United States, made presenta- 
tions to Provost William Pepper for a separate 
School of Architecture to provide greater freedom 
and scope. While remaining one of the seven de- 
partments of the College, the four-year course 
was established as a separate School with The- 
ophilus Parsons Chandler, president of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter AIA, as its acting head. One of 
the new features was a course based upon Fergus- 
son's "history of architecture." Physics, chemistry 
and engineering were specially prepared for the 
architect with exercises in construction, including 
carpentry, tin work and plumbing; modeling was 
added, and the distinguished Charles E. Dana was 
made professor of fine arts. It was in this environ- 
ment that Warren Powers Laird replaced The- 
ophilus Chandler in 1891, and Professor Richards 
retired. 

As time passed there was a trend toward archi- 
tectural design and a subordination of engineering 
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and construction courses. In 1892 a two-year 
course in interior decoration was established, in- 
dependent of the course in architecture, and Her- 
bert E. Everett joined the faculty in charge of 
interior design. Edgar V. Seeler, diplomé of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, was appointed assistant 
professor of design in 1894 and George Walter 
Dawson, instructor in drawing, indicating an em- 
phasis upon design, freehand drawing and water- 
color. Design in the senior year occupied twenty- 
four hours of a thirty-hour schedule. 

By 1900 the objectives of the course had been 
well established with emphasis on architecture as 
an art, with design its most important element. 
The study of the fine arts was strengthened by 
courses in historic ornament and archeology. In 
1902 Huger Elliott, of the Pennsylvania Museum 
of Industrial Art, was added to the staff. Alumni 
of the School studying in Paris searched for a bril- 
liant young Frenchman to head the design faculty 
at Pennsylvania. The search ended when Paul 
Phillipe Cret, Second Grand Prix, was brought to 
Philadelphia. Thus in 1903 he began his career 
of over twenty-five years as a teacher and prac- 
ticing architect in America. While Professor Laird 
was achieving distinction as an architectural dean, 
the name which became synonymous with archi- 
tectural education in design was Paul Cret. 

Enrollment increased rapidly. In 1905 Pennsyl- 
vania had the largest increase of the great institu- 
tions in the US and it ranked sixth, undoubtedly 
due to Cret's remarkable ability. His students won 
an enviable share of awards at the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design, in the Paris and Rome Prizes 
and in the John Stewardson Memorial Scholar- 
ships. In 1921 the Medal of the Societé des Archi- 
tectes Diplomés par le Gouvernement Francais, 
through its American group, was awarded to 
Pennsylvania. The Medal was awarded to the Uni- 
versity again in 1940 and 1943. Each year from 
1915 through 1925 the Student Medal of the 
Beaux Arts Society was awarded to the University, 
and six were awarded between 1920 and 1931 
for the highest number of Medal Awards by the 
Institute of Beaux Arts Architects. 

With Cret's retirement in 1929 and Laird's in 
1932, the quality of instruction proceeded una- 
bated until World War II. Cret had assembled a 
brilliant group of teachers who shared the honors 
of design instruction. Among these was George 
Howard Bickley ApGF, chairman of design upon 
Cret's retirement, who had been at the Ecole 
when Cret was selected for Pennsylvania. Others 
were Robert R. Goodwin, Harry Sternfeld, John 
F. Harbeson, Roy Runka and Donald Kirkpat- 
rick. It was of this well-organized School with its 
distinguished faculty, 450 architectural students, 
Departments of Interior Decoration, Landscape 
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Architecture and Music, that George Simpson 
Koyl, 1911 Rome Prize winner, became dean. 

Maintaining the School's fine history under con- 
ditions of war was a real challenge. After Pearl 
Harbor nearly the whole male student-body en- 
listed or was otherwise drawn into the Armed 
Forces and enrollment dropped to thirty-six. This 
led to new developments of a temporary nature. 
A five-year course in industrial architecture was 
established. In charge was Assistant Professor J. 
Roy Carroll Jr, who had studied this type of 
practice with Albert Kahn in Detroit. It included 
courses in the College, the Wharton School of 
Business Administration and the Towne School 
of Engineering. All vacant spaces in the Fine Arts 
Building were filled with Navy trainees, and Dean 
Koyl organized courses in civilian defense with 
personnel from Pratt Institute. Courses were of- 
fered in naval architecture with the department 
heads of the Philadelphia Naval Base as instruc- 
tors. 

Professor Otto Faelton had been appointed head 
of design, with Carroll as his chief assistant, fol- 
lowing the death of Professor Bickley. The few 
years of Faelton's residence at Pennsylvania were 
marked by two Medals of the Societé des Archi- 
tectes Diplomés for the best record of any school 
of architecture for the years 1939 and 1943. With 
Faelton's sudden death in 1944, Professor Car- 
roll carried on until the appointment of Arthur 
Dean, head of design at the University of Illinois 
for many years. By the end of 1946 the enrollment 
had reached its prewar status, and Beaux Arts 
competition was dropped. During 1945 a 28-week 
course in city and regional planning was given 
with Robert B. Mitchell, chief of the newly es- 
tablished Philadelphia City Planning Commission, 
as adviser. With the retirement of George Koyl 
in 1950, the University Trustees invited G. 
Holmes Perkins, professor of regional planning at 
Harvard University, to be the dean of the School 
of Fine Arts. 

With this change in leadership, basic changes 
occurred in the School itself. It became the Grad- 
uate School of Fine Arts in name and in practice. 
Architecture is taught as a social art, and design 
with architecture, city planning and landscape 
architecture as elements contributing to the envi- 
ronmental quality of neighborhood with its schools, 
housing, playgrounds and parks, shopping and 
community centers. 

In preparing this brief history of the School, 
many names of important teachers and famous 
graduates have regrettably been omitted for lack 
of space. Seventy-five years in the life of a great 
School of Architecture is much too long a time 
to be adequately covered in one or even ten thou- 
sand words. Е 
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BY ROBERT SOMMER, PhD 

Associate Professor of Psychology 


University of California at Davis 


We have much to learn from the researches of 
psychologists, psychiatrists and anthropologists re- 
garding the reactions of people to buildings and 
spaces. When we know a great deal more about 
what makes men tick, we will be much better 
equipped to design buildings and cities for them 


MucH of architecture affects people from beyond 
the focus of awareness. People are not sure what 
it is about a building or room that affects them, 
nor are they able to express how they feel in 
different surroundings. This has been a common 
experience of practicing architects and it was 
demonstrated nicely in an experiment by Norbett 
Mintz at Brandeis University. 

Mintz interviewed a large number of students 
in a very attractive room,.a room of average ap- 
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Significance of Space 


pearance and an ugly room. The last resembled 
a janitor's closet in a sad state of disrepair with an 
exposed light bulb, torn shade and a tin can serv- 
ing as a receptacle for cigarette butts. After the 
session he questioned the students about the ex- 
periment and how they felt during it. He found 
that only 29 per cent mentioned anything about the 
appearance of the rooms, 46 per cent mentioned 
that something seemed wrong in the experiment 
but they couldn't say what it was, while 25 per 
cent reported that everything was "fine." 

Not only do people have difficulty expressing 
what they feel about architecture, much of their 
reaction to a division of space is on an emotional 
rather than a rational or verbal level. This is 
especially true in regard to the division of space 
within a house rather than the shell or enclosure. 
Generally architects feel they lack the tools for 
exploring people's reactions to space. The archi- 
tect relies on language even though it is apparent 
that words may mean different things to him than 
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to his client. The way an architect uses the word 
“cell” to describe an office may puzzle a corpora- 
tion executive who associates the word with 
prisons. Within a profession there are differences 
in the way words are used. When professional 
people speak to laymen these difficulties are com- 
pounded. In a society that is becoming more and 
more specialized and adds several dozen new tech- 
nical terms a year, it is important to find ways of 
getting at the meaning of words. 

The general problem here is one of communica- 
tion at a highly technical level. Fortunately, archi- 
tecture is not alone in facing this problem. People 
in other professions, including the behavioral sci- 
ences, have been interested in finding ways to ex- 
plore the meaning that people attach to concepts. 
Probably the best instrument developed for this 
purpose is the semantic differential technique 
pioneered by Charles Osgood at the University of 
Illinois. A good description of this method is given 
in Osgood’s book “The Measurement of Mean- 
ing" (University of Illinois Press, 1957). 

The technique is useful for studying connota- 
tive rather than denotative meaning of concepts. 
This means that it gets the connotations of a room 
or a building for someone; whether he feels that 
it is large, cold, austere, depressing, etc. The 
same object can have vastly different connotations 
to different people. A hammer is a toy to a child 
and a tool to his father. A slum neighborhood can 
mean security and warmth to a child growing up 
there and a social problem to a city planner. Archi- 
tects have tended to be concerned almost exclu- 
sively with the denotative meaning of rooms or 
buildings—the actual dimensions, colors and 
divisions. Less attention has been given to the 
connotative meaning of a structure. There are 
several reasons for this, including the architects’ 
basic rejection of the canon vox populi, vox dei, 
and secondly his lack of tools or methods for de- 
termining people's reactions to buildings. It is for 
the second reason that Osgood's technique is so 
potentially useful to architects. 

Connotative attributes don't necessarily need a 
definite referent. Something can be experienced 
as "bad, strong and active" without the person 
knowing exactly what it is about the object that 
affects him this way. Osgood examined the mean- 
ings of thousands of words along many different 
dimensions (ie, scales). The dimensions used in- 
cluded light-heavy, fast-slow, important-unimpor- 
tant, etc. When he examined his results, using a 
complex mathematical technique known as factor 
analysis, he found that three dimensions of mean- 
ing were able to include most of the attributes 
tapped by a much larger number of scales. These 
dimensions were an evaluative dimension (illus- 
trated by the good-bad scale), an activity dimen- 
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sion (illustrated by active-passive), and a potency 
dimension (illustrated by strong-weak). Though 
there are other nuances to any concept, these three 
dimensions will encompass a good proportion of 
the meaning. 

To illustrate the potential usefulness of this in- 
strument in architectural research, I constructed 
à brief questionnaire in which each concept was 
rated, along nine different scales (three each for 
the dimensions of value, activity and potency). 
The evaluative scales were: good-bad, valuable- 
worthless, beautiful-ugly. The activity scales were: 
fast-slow, energetic-inert, active-passive. The po- 
tency scales were: strong-weak, potent-impotent, 
large-small. Four different concepts (living room, 
space, town—population 7000, and city—popu- 
lation one million) were rated along each of the 
nine scales. 

The ratings were made by forty-nine male stu- 
dents in psychology classes at the University of 
California at Davis. These students were a reason- 
able cross section of the liberal arts faculties, and 
only a small number were psychology majors. 
One fact to note is that the Davis campus is lo- 
cated in a small town and that the University 
prides itself on its friendliness and hospitality. Al- 
though the automobile is on the campus to stay, 
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almost all the students and a sizable number of 
the faculty ride bicycles. The ratings of these stu- 
dents were compared with those of 127 first-, 
third- and fifth-year architectural students at the 
University of Detroit. These forms were adminis- 
tered by Harvey Shapiro, secretary of the local 
student chapter of the AIA, during regular class 
sessions. The urban environment of the Univer- 
sity of Detroit compared with the small-town set- 
ting of the Davis campus, as well as the difference 
in education (architect vs nonarchitect), must be 
considered in examining the results. 

Prior to the study it was predicted that major 
differences between the two groups would be 
found in rating the word "space." In my discus- 
sions with architects, it always seemed that there 
were important diflerences between the ways that 
architects and laymen conceived of space. Archi- 
tects spoke of "interesting spaces" and "vital 
spaces," while laymen used the term to refer to a 
void or absence of something (that needed to be 
filled with something). Specifically, it was pre- 
dicted that space would be more valuable and 
potent to architects than to laymen. No special 
predictions were made about the other concepts. 

The ratings were done along seven point scales. 
A rating over to the left side of the ugly-beautiful 
scale indicates that the concept is felt to be ugly 
while a rating on the right-hand side indicates that 
it is beautiful. 'The degree of the attribute is judged 
from the three scale positions to the right or left 
of the midpoint. If a concept is considered neutral 
with respect to the scale dimension, a check can 
be made at the midpoint. The best way to present 
the results is to transform the seven scale positions 
to numerical values from 7 to 1, with 7 represent- 
ing a high score on an attribute and 1 represent- 
ing a low score. For example, a rating of the con- 
cept city along the active-passive dimension of 6 
would indicate that it is strongly on the active 
side, while a rating of 4 on the ugly-beautiful scale 
would indicate that it was neutral on this dimen- 
sion. 

The results showed that both groups had simi- 
lar concepts of a living room. Both saw it as high 
on the evaluative dimension (good, valuable and 
beautiful); low to average on the activity dimen- 
sion, and high on the potency dimension (strong 
and large). 

The concept space produced the largest differ- 
ences between the two groups. As predicted, the 
architectural students considered space more val- 
uable (and beautiful and good) than the liberal 
arts students. They also saw it as more active 
while the liberal arts students saw it as inert. The 
architectural students also considered space more 
potent and stronger than did the liberal arts stu- 
dents. However, there was a reversal of this trend 
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on the large-small scale with the liberal arts stu- 
dents feeling that space is larger. Some explana- 
tion of this last difference was found in the re- 
marks of a number of the liberal arts students 
after the session. They mentioned specifically that 
they had reacted to space as "outer space." For 
this reason, the next group of seventeen liberal 
arts students were tested with the identical form 
except that the word space was followed by “liv- 
ing room" in parentheses. Living room space was 
found to be smaller and less active than space 
in general and slightly more valuable. 

Next we turn to the images of a city (popula- 
tion one million) held by the two groups of stu- 
dents. Both groups consider a city of this size 
to be active (rather.than passive, slow or inert) 
and potent (in contrast to weak, small and im- 
potent). However the two groups differ in their 
concept of the city along the evaluative dimension. 
The California students see the city as neither 
good nor bad, slightly valuable and moderately 
ugly. The Detroit students see the city as some- 
what good, moderately valuable and neither beau- 
tiful nor ugly. All three differences on the evalua- 
tive scale are in the same direction and statisti- 
cally significant. Each shows a relatively greater 
value placed on the city by the Detroit students. 
The two groups have almost identical images of 
a town (population 7000). It is not nearly as 
strong, energetic, fast or active as a city but is 
more beautiful and good, though not necessarily 
more valuable. 

In general, the results support the prediction 
that architectural students value space more and 
consider it more active than do liberal arts stu- 
dents. The differences in evaluating the concept 
city are possibly linked more with the present resi- 
dence of each group of students than with their 
professional interests. However, it is still possible 
that architectural students (and architects too) 
place a higher value on an urban environment than 
do nonarchitects, since the city is a creature of 
man, while the countryside, at least at present, has 
other origins. 

The present experiment was intended only as a 
demonstration of the fruitfulness of the semantic 
differential technique in architectural research. 
Another example of the way in which the tech- 
nique can be used in a psychiatric hospital is the 
recent article by Berger and Good (AIA Joun- 
NAL, Dec 1963). However, the implication should 
not be left that the technique is suited primarily 
for institutions. It can help improve communica- 
tion between professions and between architect 
and client in a variety of other settings too. The 
writer has been using it to assess classroom de- 
sign, and it can be used to evaluate individual 
rooms within a house. Li 
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BOOKS 


(Continued from April) 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


* Preservation of Historic Districts 
by Architectural Control. John 
Codman, of the Beacon Hill Civic 
Association, Boston. There is 
nothing new about laws and con- 
trols to preserve historic districts— 
they have been in effect in many of 
the cities of Europe for many years. 
But few American cities have taken 
any such action. However, today 
some cities are awakening to the 
fact that they will lose all traces of 
their past if they don't act quickly. 
Citizens' groups everywhere are 
wondering what to do, where to 
turn for guidance. This booklet will 
be of very great help, for it dis- 
cusses the steps toward getting such 
legislation passed, contains sample 
legislation and information on other 
cities where this battle has been 
fought and won. It can be obtained 
from either the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, 815 17th St 
NW, Washington 20006; or from 
the American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1313 E 60th St, Chicago 
60637. Price to members of either 
organization, $1.50; to nonmem- 
bers, $2.50. 


Principles and Guidelines for His- 
toric Preservation in the US, 
prepared by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Adolph W. 
Schmidt, of the A. W. Mellon Edu- 
cational and Charitable Trust. The 
above committee was appointed by 
the National Trust and Colonial 
Williamsburg to formulate conclu- 
sions based on their joint seminar 
held at Williamsburg in September 
1964. It discusses the objectives of 
historic preservation, the responsi- 
bility for participation by both vol- 
untary groups and government, 
survey and classification, planning 
and training for the actual work, 
with a special section on criteria for 
evaluation. It can be obtained from 
the National Trust at 815 17th St 
NW, Washington 20006. 


Preserving the Architectural Char- 
acter of а Neighborhood—A Pre- 
liminary Study. Prepared by the 
Department of Urban Renewal of 


See also in April, under “Cities and Towns,” 
the report on Annapolis, Md., and the one 
on New Bedford, Mass., entitled “Reconnais- 
sance Report.” Both deal directly with the 
conservation of historic areas. 


* Of special significance 
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Chicago, this 70-page plastic-bound 
booklet is an excellent survey of 
principles and techniques in the re- 
habilitation of old neighborhoods, 
toward the end of good community 
design. Many examples, before and 
after, are shown, and most impor- 
tant, the legal aspects are thor- 
oughly discussed, with many court 
decisions cited. It may be obtained 
from the Department of Urban Re- 
newal, City of Chicago, 320 N 
Clark St, Chicago 60610. 


* Restoration and Preservation of 
Historic Buildings. A special issue 
of Building Research, Vol 1, No 5, 
Sept-Oct 1964, published by the 
Building Research Institute, 1725 
DeSales St NW, Washington 20036, 
$7.50. In June 1964, BRI con- 
ducted a Forum on the Restoration 
and Preservation of Historic Build- 
ings, with a panel of speakers such 
as has probably never been brought 
together in one day-long meeting 
before, and with an audience of 
135 from all over the country. 
Charles Peterson БАТА, “Мг. Preser- 
vation" to most of those interested 
in such matters, served as chair- 
man. He said repeatedly, as paper 
after paper was read, "There's 
gotta be a book!" This issue of this 
magazine is the nearest thing to it, 
for it contains all the papers and the 
discussion from the Forum, on 
topics from Historic Research and 
Uses of Restored Buildings to 
Climate Control and Hardware in 
Restored Buildings—all by experts. 


* Planning for Preservation. Robert 
L. Montague Ш and Tony P. 
Wrenn; published by ASPO. The 
former assistant attorney general of 
Kentucky and the archivist of the 
National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation have joined to produce a 
report which discusses current court 
decisions and legislative action in- 
volving preservation, and offers 
facts and figures on rising real 
estate values and tax revenues. It 
suggests a program for legislation 
to protect historically and culturally 
significant buildings and areas. The 
42-page booklet can be obtained 
from either the National Trust, at 
815 17th St NW, Washington 
20006; or from ASPO at 1313 E 
60th St, Chicago 60637. Price, to 
members of either organization, 
$1.50; to nonmembers, $2.50. 


HOUSING 


Halifax Region Housing Survey, 
1960-1963. By Harry S. Coblentz 
AIP, MTPI, Director of the Halifax 
Housing Survey. A thorough sur- 


vey of existing housing and future 
needs in the Halifax-Dartmouth 
metropolitan area of Nova Scotia. 
Its advanced methodology should 
be of interest to all who may face 
a similar task here. Copies may be 
obtained from Mr Coblentz at 1008 
Professional Building, 15 E Mon- 
roe, Halifax. 


* The West Village Plan for Hous- 
ing. Jane Jacobs sent me this little 
booklet. It answers these questions: 
How can we add more housing into 
our existing community? How can 
we use small, scattered plots of 
vacant land for housing? How can 
we build without dislocating resi- 
dents and businesses? How can we 
bring the cost of new housing 
down? The West Village Commit- 
tee (West Village is an area of 
Greenwich Village in New York) 
raised money for a planning study 
to show how the above questions 
could be answered, using actual 
sites in a very real neighborhood, 
and without urban renewal funds. 
The result is 475 dwelling units 
housed in 47 small five-story walk- 
ups (the present inhabitants of the 
area walk up six stories now), a 
park with parking under it, a couple 
of new little streets and innumer- 
able little landscaped courts and 
recesses for sitting and talking in 
the shade—all for $30 a room. 
This was figured on $12 per square 
foot land, at mid-1964 costs. If this 
sounds good and you want more 
information, send 60 cents to the 
West Village Committee, care the 
Lion's Head, 116 Charles St, New 
York 14. 


Planned-Unit Development with a 
Homes Association. FHA Land 
Planning Bulletin No 6. A guide 
to the development of housing sub- 
divisions which incorporate pri- 
vately-owned, open, common areas 
and provide for the creation of a 
means of maintaining the common 
property. Photographs, subdivision 
plans and renderings are used to 
illustrate what has been done and 
what can be done. Can be obtained 
for 50 cents from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, US Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 


Impact Noise Control in Multi- 
family Dwellings. An FHA Tech- 
nical Study, prepared by Bolt, 
Beranek & Newman, Inc. An 86- 
page detailed study of means of 
controlling impact noise in apart- 
ment units, including a brief dis- 
cussion of principles, a description 
of the exact problem and tech- 
niques for controlling impact noise. 
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Can be obtained for 50 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
US Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, DC. Ask for FHA 
No 750. 


Open-Space Land Program Guide. 
—Policies and Requirements under 
Title VII for Federal Assistance 
of the Housing Act of 1961. Ob- 
tainable from regional HHFA of- 
fices or from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Urban Re- 
newal Administration, Washington 
25, DC. 


The Housing Yearbook—1964. The 
National Housing Conference, 1025 
Connecticut Ave, Washington, DC 
20036 $3. This issue contains a 
dozen or so articles on such vary- 
ing topics as the continuing strug- 
gle for better housing legislation, 
a businessman's view of urban re- 
newal, the housing boom for the 
elderly, housing and the poverty 
program and several others. 


The View from the Road. Donald 
Appleyard, Kevin Lynch and John 
R. Myers. Cambridge, MIT Press, 
1964. (Joint Center for Urban 
Studies, MIT and Harvard Univer- 
sity and Rockefeller Foundation) 
64 pp illus $15 


Reviewed for the AIA JOURNAL by 
Carl Feiss FAIA 


Reviewer's Note: It has been my 
pleasure to review many books for 
the AIA JounNAL and other profes- 
sional journals for many years. It 
is always possible that a reviewer 
gets grouchy, bored, pedantic and 
more conservative as time goes on. 
Or he may sway with the breeze 
as it is shot. Or he may snoop 
around, waiting for the prestige 
reviews and cull those opinions 
which lend themselves to popularity 
with a professional uppercrust. Or, 
as is the case with the subject 
matter at hand, he may be so over- 
whelmed by the auspices, the 
names attached and the general 
gloss that he dares not say what he 
thinks for fear of utter and abject 
disgrace in the eyes of his peers. 

Since this reviewer is old and 
pedantic and is in absolute fear of 
his peers and his betters, this is a 
very mild review. 

To the MIT Press: Sirs, 1 have 
seldom handled a more cumber- 
some book. Whatever made you 
dimension it so it wouldn't fit any- 
where? If you were going to do 
justice to the road idea, why didn't 
you publish it in scroll form like 
those fine Sung Dynasty Travel- 
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ogues found in the Boston Museum 
or Freer Gallery? Fortunately I 
have trifocals—because holding the 
book vertically in the lap gave me 
only a tired neck. 

Picture puzzles are fun, but I 
got weary with your strange two- 
way visual system where you read 
the text down and the pictures up. 
Why? But even this is not consist- 
ent, as on page 38 where the direc- 
tions reverse themselves in the same 
diagram. Actually the authors 
absolved you (and me) from being 
worried about it. On page 39 they 
say without embarrassment, “This 
is no more than an illustration of 
method. It lacks real content and 
neglects many possibilities, etc." 
Here we are in agreement. 

Sitting in my easy-chair under 
my best reading light, I still found 
myself needing the large old-fash- 
ioned reading glass my father used 
to use in his great library of rare 
manuscripts and incunabula. 1 
hadn't used it in years. Then sud- 
denly I came to. I was reading 
newsprint. Not book-type but news- 
print without serifs. The rubrication 
(using my father's vocabulary) is 
at one-tenth of an inch per line just 
exactly as is the front page of my 
daily Washington Post. The only 
trouble is that without serifs used 
on very white stock, the vibration 
between type and the paper sets up 
nasty little blurs. 

Frankly, gentlemen, it is hardly 
necessary for the MIT Press to 
épater les bourgeois. Legibility and 
comfort are essential in the analyz- 
ing of a good book. It is a vehicle 
for ideas first and then can become 
a work of art. I shouldn't have to 
remind you. Also the covers have 
warped, both of them. 

To the Authors: Sirs, I am afraid 
it hasn't really come off. I know 
you tried hard. What Lynch did in 
“The Image in the City" was bright 
and new but this doesn't seem to 
have moved ahead. You should 
have researched the article in my 
“Out of School” series in Progres- 
sive Architecture, 1 believe it was 
in 1953, where I discussed the art- 
use of the highway as a bas-relief, 
as an instrument for special auto- 
motive sensations, and of the sculp- 
tural opportunities of the (late and 
lamented) Burma Shave type, as 
viewed from the road. I am afraid 
I anticipated you by at least a 
dozen years. 

Be that as it may, I find that a 
system of viewing a city as made 
up of abstract objects quite ab- 
horrent. In fact, the subtraction of 
nearly all substance from them, of 


all sense of humanity and reality, 
leaves the reader or observer of 
your book at about the same level 
of scientific abstraction as he has 
recently been in when looking at 
the Ranger moonshots—curious 
and very dead. 

If we were all to see the view 
from the road as of dead images, 
then even the automobile junkyards 
attacked by President Johnson 
might be considered as special 
sculpture or texture in the design. 
The slums and blight, so ably de- 
fended and sponsored by your 
colleague Martin Anderson, be- 
come Max Weber backdrops for a 
macabre stage, set by a Kafka who 
toys with computers. Come, come, 
my friends, the view from the road 
is a view of a complex of people 
and objects and places set by hap- 
hazards of history in juxtaposition, 
sequence and overlaps so inter- 
twined that one cannot be sub- 
tracted from another. 

You have made a dangerous 
mistake. If young architects and 
planners and artists and all design- 
ers are to be encouraged to look 
at cities only as a three-dimensional 
road map without understanding or 
a penetration into the substance of 
what is seen, then the design pro- 
fession cannot be relied upon to 
help save the urban world. 

Technology is a fascinating toy. 
You have had fun with your cam- 
eras and cars and maps. In fact 
you have been carried away by a 
curious personification of concrete 
highways. It is as though you felt 
they had a will of their own and 
what you in your hypnosis see is 
actually dictated by the highways 
and therefore worth charting and 
discussing. All of the three-dimen- 
sional accidents of roadbuilding in 
an unplanned city seen from a 
rapidly moving vehicle which 
swings on the curves of a highway, 
engineered as much by land cost 
as by construction design, are not 
works of art just because they are 
there. 

You say (p 3), “Highways have 
special visual qualities if we con- 
sider them as art.” It's a super-big 
"if"! I travel on them widely and 
know of only two. None in the 
Boston area are worth wasting time 
on, including the Northeast Ex- 
pressway. 

Finally, as a square, I am not 
sympathetic with the drag. Drag 
racing should, in any case, not be 
encouraged by my alma mater, 
MIT. It may be OK at Harvard. 
But when I read page 13, I can hear 
the squeal of smooth rear tires on 
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the concrete, the roar of souped-up 
motors, the grinding, screaming 
crash and the crackle of flames. 
What is this "personal mastery" 
guff? Am I the master of my tate 
or of my soul on the highway? 
There is irresponsibility in aca- 
demia. 

To the Reader: Sirs, I will defend 
to the death the right of all authors 
to speak freely. If you wish to 
listen, this is your choice. I have 
spoken here only to the publishers 
and the authors. This is a $15 book 
sponsored by highly reputable 
sources. It ought to be good. 


Architectural Engineering Envi- 
ronmental Control Architectural 
Record, edited by Robert E. 
Fischer. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co, 1965, 212 pp illus $10 

Mr Fischer has been engineering 
editor of Architectural Record for 
the past fifteen years; here he gives 
us a selected group of articles from 
the Architectural Engineering sec- 
tion of the Record published during 
the time of his editorship. 

Insights are provided regarding 
the major factors affecting environ- 
mental control in buildings: heating 
and airconditioning, lighting and 
acoustics. The articles on heating 
and airconditioning analyze up-to- 
date systems in relation to such 
building types as hotels and motels, 
stores and shopping centers, schools, 
libraries, hospitals, auditoriums, 
office buildings. The section on light- 
ing places emphasis on “architec- 
tural goals” rather than on illumina- 
tion in strictly engineering terms, 
appraising lighting systems and 
giving helpful information on the 
amount of light needed for various 
tasks and the kind of light required 
for visual comfort. The section on 
acoustics is concerned with what 
to do about noise problems in 
schools, motels, auditoriums, apart- 
ment buildings. Throughout the 
book “the overriding consideration 
has been to consider subjects from 
an over-all systems analysis view- 
point rather than as a segregation 
of components.” MARY E. OSMAN 


Design and Detail of the Space Be- 
tween Buildings, Elisabeth Beazley. 
London, Architectural Press, 1962 
(2nd impression). 230 pp illus 
$5.88 (42 s) 

A forthright technical handbook 
on details of “hard landscape": 
paved surfaces and trim, walls and 
fences, driveway-parking-bike plan- 
ning notes. For some reason the 
popular American roll-over com- 
bined curb-and-gutter remain un- 
discovered in Britain. 
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While the title leads one to ex- 
pect something more, this does a 
good job in a fresh and convincing 
manner. British terminology and 
spelling with a minimum of trade 
names—no great problem. Excel- 
lent photographs on glossy inset 
pages near text comment, text itself 
and line drawings on soft paper. 


Encyclopedia of Modern Architec- 
ture. Edited by Wolfgang Pehnt. 
New York, Harry N. Abrams, 
1964. 336 pp illus $15 

Every now and then a book 
comes across an editor's desk for 
review that immediately takes its 
place on his reference shelf. Such 
is the case with this 734 x 10%- 
inch, two-column encyclopedia, 
whose entries have been produced 
by a roster of 31 architectural 
authorities from 16 countries. 
Among them are Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock Jr of the US, Reyner 
Banham of England, Jiirgen Joe- 
dicke of Germany, Henrique Mind- 
lin of Brazil, Shinji Koike of Japan 
and Max Cetto of Mexico. 

The 27-page introduction sketches 
the rise of the modern movement 
from the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, followed by the en- 
tries in alphabetical order. They 
cover biographies of the great and 
near-great of the art of building; 
national trends, schools and styles 
such as Constructivism, Bauhaus 
and Brutalism, and a variety of 
topics ranging from the space frame 
to town planning. A good many of 
the articles have their own bibilog- 
raphies. 

Each individual architect may be 
found by reference to his name. 
Scores of practitioners are treated 
briefly, of course (a minimum of 
four lines), while the masters are 
the subjects of longer appraisals 
(Gropius merits six pages). 

But what really makes this en- 
cyclopedia so workable are its ex- 
tensive cross-references, since aster- 
isks preceding subjects in the text 
indicate that separate entries de- 
voted to them appear elsewhere in 
the book. To cite a case: Under the 
reference to Copenhagen’s Arne 
Jacobsen is this sentence, “Jacobsen 
grew up with *Functionalism,” in- 
dicating the latter has its own entry. 

The book is printed in Japan on 
aa unusually heavy stock which 
should take rugged wear, but the 
442 illustrations suffer by their 
muddy reproduction. Then too, the 
flush-left paragraphs are not suita- 
ble for a work of this kind, although 
the legibility of the type is com- 
mendable. 


Nevertheless, this volume should 
be extremely useful to profession- 
als, students and the growing num- 
ber of architectural “fans” as well 
as editors and writers. A work that 
appeals to such a broad base has 
its obvious shortcomings as far as 
the more sophisticated reader is 
concerned, But as a basic reference, 
it certainly is worth the price. 

ROBERT E, KOEHLER 


Projets et Divagations de Claude 
Nicolas Ledoux. D'Yvan Christ. 
Paris, Editions de Minotaure, 153 
pp (Dist by George Wittenborn, 
New York) $9 

In the late eighteenth century, 
European architecture took a ra- 
tionalist turn. Searching for new 
forms, it found inspiration in Greek 
antiquity. Three architects spear- 
headed the move: George Fried- 
rich Schinkel in Germany, John 
Soane in England and Claude Nico- 
las Ledoux in France. Ledoux was 
also an urbanist, producing one of 
historys early workers’ towns, 
Chaux. For him every building 
type had a rational form which 
could be rationally expressed, from 
brothels to bridges. This book on 
Ledoux' work is handsome and well 
illustrated, easily worth a place on 
the architectural bookshelf. 


Anatomy for Interior Designers, 
Julius Panero ata. NY, Whitney 
Library of Design, 1962 (3rd edi- 
tion). 146 pp illus $8.95 

Revised and enlarged. In spite of 
the too-shmoo-like figures, the end- 
less wit and the rather poor letter- 
ing of dimensions (which should 
have been set in type), this remains 
a comprehensive reference for de- 
signers of space for the frames of 
guys and dolls. But please don't put 
a good piano next to a window. 


The Court-Garden House. Norbert 
Schoenauer and Stanley Seeman. 
Montreal, McGill University Press. 
1962. 204 pp $8 

A study (completed under a gov- 
ernment grant) to determine the va- 
lidity of the court-garden or patio 
house concept in Canada. 

A brief review of historical and 
geographical development of this 
plan is followed by discussion of its 
contemporary use, with illustrations 
and analyses of thirty examples. 
Then siting, plan and livability as- 
pects. Finally, suitability for Canada 
—suburban,  urban-renewal and 
mixed development. 

Intelligent and concise, with ade- 
quate graphic treatment, the text 
deals persuasively with arguments 
pro and con—a commendable study. 
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The College 


and University Library 
as a Building Type 


BY RALPH ELLSWORTH, PhD 
Director of Libraries 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


No COLLEGE or university li- 
brary building, constructed in the 
United States before World War II, 
has been able to serve adequately 
the needs of its campus today, less 
than twenty years later. All of these 
buildings have either been aban- 
doned, supplemented, or in some 
cases, remodeled or enlarged. Those 
that have been remodeled and en- 
larged are, at best, makeshift com- 
promises. Not one of these prewar 
library buildings is as functional as 
is the average postwar college or 
university library building. 

No campus has been able to 
build a library building large 
enough to house its readers or books 
for as long a period of time as was 
anticipated when the building was 
planned. Some, as for example, the 
Brooklyn College Library and 
several of the California State Col- 
lege libraries, have had to be en- 
larged before they were four or five 
years old. 

These statements merely drama- 
tize the many reasons why the plan- 
ning of a college and university 
library building is so difficult today. 
The following statement consists of 
an examination of the reasons why 
this is so. 

Concepts of use are changing. 
Students are much more sophisti- 
cated in their ability to use books. 
They know how to use library bib- 
liographic tools, how to handle pri- 
mary source materials; and they 
know a good deal about how to 
understand the terminology of sub- 
ject headings or descriptors, as they 
have been called in the language of 
information retrieval. Prior to 
World War II, the typical college 
student could do none of these 
things well. Teaching methods have 
also changed radically. Emphasis on 
independent study has brought an 
entirely new kind of library usage. 
The lecture system is being de- 
emphasized, and students are re- 
quired to dig out their own learning 
procedures as well as materials. 
Private reading room carrels, such 
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as the one designed by Cornberg, 
represent a response to the students’ 
need for individual study spaces. 
Curricular patterns are also chang- 
ing rapidly. The new Honors pro- 
grams, most of which have been 
described in The Superior Student 
(the newsletter of the Inter-Univer- 
sity Committee on the Superior 
Student), are more than a reward 
for top achievement as measured 
by grade point averages. They rep- 
resent a new curricular procedure, 
one which permits students to cut 
across departmental lines at will. 
The behavioral sciences represent a 
second new pattern. These cluster 


together, for purposes of research, 
parts of psychology, biology and 
the formal social sciences. 

The residential college idea—one 
that mixes study and living facilities 
—is being studied in some of the 
larger universities outside the Ivy 
League. This represents a response 
to the frightening loneliness of the 
large state university campus. 

New research needs, too, are 
causing realignments among tradi- 
tional departments and actual re- 
location of departments and books. 
The names of departments no 
longer describe limits of the work- 
ing relations any one scholar de- 
velops for his own research. Evi- 
dence of this trend can be seen in 
the current tendency for universi- 
ties to abandon a series of science 
departmental libraries and to plan a 
single science library. It can also be 
seen in the social sciences, which 
are dividing themselves, on the one 
hand, into the behavioral-science 
camp and, on the other, into the 
historical-literary camps. 

Another obvious development is 
that the user now expects to find all 
types of carriers of knowledge in 
the library—printed books, micro- 
films, phonograph records, tapes, 
motion picture films, kinescopes of 
television programs. These non- 
book carriers are no longer used 
solely for classroom presentation. 
Individuals find them as useful as 
the traditional printed book, as a 
learning resource. 

The concepts of size and nature 
of institutions are changing. State 
colleges have become universities 
with inclusive curricula. Junior col- 
leges have evolved into four-year 
colleges. The community college is 
now in process of formation, and 
its scope is tending to be so broad 
that a library designed to meet its 
needs might not differ much from 
an inclusive state university. Voca- 
tional education at the post-high 
school level is promoted by the busi- 
ness community as a potential labor 
producer. But educators tend to be 
skeptical because of the fact that 
automation threatens to eliminate 
many of the jobs which vocational 
education is supposed to fill. 
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The $1,250,000 Colorado College Tutt Library has a 300,000-volume capacity 
and seats 500 persons. Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


Within universities, the future of 
some professional schools is pre- 
carious. Many of them, such as 
business and engineering, are mov- 
ing closer to the parent academic 
departments out of which they 
evolved at the turn of the century. 
Society is finding that the unedu- 
cated professional school graduate 
is an easy mark for the doctrinaire 
extremist. The trend toward placing 
all professional schools at the gradu- 
ate level has been regaining favor 
rapidly in the last five years. 

A new technology of communi- 
cation is evolving. Miniaturization 
in the form of microfilm, microcard, 
and microfiche is well established. 
Very high micro-reproduction, such 
as has been accomplished by Verac, 
is technically possible, but will be 
difficult to put into practice because 
it would tend to destroy the unique 
strengths of some of the large pri- 
vately owned research collections. 

Information retrieval suffers from 
an overenthusiastic beginning. Too 
much was expected of it, and, as a 
result, disappointment has led to 
disillusionment. Information re- 
trieval is likely to be confined to 
bibliographic controls and not to 
the supplying of the full text of the 
items desired. Regional science in- 
formation centers, however, are 
likely to be established to supply 
data which had been recorded on 
computer tapes. Neither miniaturi- 
zation nor electronic retrieval shows 
any sign of eliminating the need for 
large libraries in traditional forms. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary 
mechanical achievement has been 
the development of the Xerox 914 
copier. This is now found in almost 
all college and research libraries 
and has enabled the scholar to 
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speed up the amount of work he 
can do with greater accuracy. It is 
also forcing a revision of the copy- 
right laws because readers are not 
willing to abide by the old law 
which requires them to ask permis- 
sion before copying copyrighted 
material. Under the heading of 
closed circuit television and рго- 
grammed learning, many new de- 
velopments are coming along that 
could change the manner in which 
readers use libraries, All of these 
developments raise the question of 
whether new library buildings are 
needed. As of today, there are no 
developments that would justify the 
postponement of library space in 
conventional terms. However, it is 
clear that all library buildings must 
contain a maximum flexibility and 
adaptability and should be capable 
of being enlarged tenfold. All 
library buildings should be wired so 
that sufficient electrical capacities 
and outlets will be available. 

A new attitude among some of 
the big-name architects toward the 
esthetics of libraries is causing 
trouble. World War II marked the 
end of the old-fashioned monu- 
mental fixed-function library build- 
ings in which each area was de- 
signed to accomplish one library 
operation and one only. The so- 
called modular library was de- 
veloped at the end of World War II 
to provide the kind of building that 
would enable colleges and universi- 
ties to evolve new concepts of 
library organization and service. 
These modular buildings have 
served well, even though most of 
them were not beautiful, at least in 
terms of traditional concepts of 
library esthetics. Architects, have, 
however, now mastered the me- 


dium, and the Washington Univer- 
sity Library stands as an example 
of what architects can do if they 
will put their minds to it. However, 
in the last two or three years, some 
of the big-name architects in the 
East are going back to pre-World 
War II traditions and are design- 
ing libraries that are not capable of 
meeting the needs of a modern uni- 
versity library, even though they 
may Бе superlatively beautiful. 
This new trend will surely cause 
the same kind of trouble we had 
with the prewar buildings, This lack 
of architectural humility is difficult 
to understand in light of the obvious 
successes among the best modular 
buildings. Perhaps what this boils 
down to is that some architects are 
not willing to update their concepts 
of what a beautiful library building 
is. They tend to think of the beauty 
of the shell rather than the beauty 
of the operation. 

There is a growing tendency in 
universities to emphasize the re- 
search functions of the university 
at the expense of undergraduate 
teaching. Librarians know that 
undergraduates and researchers 
need different kinds of libraries and 
that both cannot be served well in 
the same structure. Researchers 
need libraries with closed stacks 
and with book collections that do 
not circulate. Young students, on 
the other hand, need open access 
stacks and generous privileges. 
When universities cannot afford 
both kinds of buildings, there is a 
tendency for the faculty to force 
librarians to give research top pri- 
ority and to ignore the needs of 
undergraduates. 


Basic Elements in Planning 


It should. be assumed that a de- 
tailed and formal program will be 
written for the architect and that 
he will be given an opportunity to 
suggest revisions before the pro- 
gram is concluded. The written pro- 
gram will state the institution's 
wishes in the following matters. 

1) The user—Population factors; 
what are they? 

* The number of students at the 
lower division level. Relevant ques- 
tions are: Should these be served in 
a separate library or mixed with 
other readers? Should the facility 
be in the central building or in a 
separate building? Should it be 
closely related to dormitory and 
college union buildings? 

* Upper division or major level. 
A. physical count of enrollment in 
each department is basic. Are upper 
divisional students to be given 
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access to the same materials as 
graduate students? 

* Graduate students. There should 
be a count for each department 
according to level, that is, MA's 
and PhD's. Are the academic build- 
ings located in such a way as to 
facilitate the development of divi- 
sional branches rather than a series 
of departmental libraries? 

* Faculty. The nature and quantity 
of faculty use of a research library 
varies tremendously from univer- 
sity to university. Probably the most 
relevant factor is the extent to 
which the faculty is carrying on re- 
search work and the quality of the 
library. A young faculty will have 
more need for research studies in 
the library than will an older faculty 
because young faculty members 
usually have small houses and large 
families and thus cannot work at 
home. Universities located in large 
urban centers will probably find 
that their faculty leave the campus 
after class and laboratory obliga- 
tions. 

+ Outside users. In large urban 
centers, this will be an important 
factor. Research workers may con- 
stitute as much as one-third of the 
users of a university library in an 
urban center. 

* Night school population. 'This is 
likely to be a lower quality level 
reader population than is the day- 
time population. They are more 
likely to be studying practical 
courses which do not involve exten- 
sive use of libraries. Their reading 
is likely to be confined to a small 
number of books placed on reserve. 
* General characteristics. Modern 
day readers want privacy. They do 
not want large formal reading 
rooms with flat tables. Seventy or 
80 per cent will prefer reading 
room carrels offering visual privacy. 

A second characteristic of the 
contemporary reader is that he has 
a new attitude toward the sanctity 
of property. Theft and mutilation 
are likely to be extensive, and no 
one knows how to stop this. 
Readers too often assume that 
library materials are to be used 
without regárd for the rights of 
other people. 

A third characteristic is an un- 
certainty as to the percentage of 
students that will use a college or 
university library. Twenty-five years 
ago, we said 10 per cent. Today, we 
say 30 per cent. This can go as 
high as 50 per cent if the technology 
of teaching develops properly and 
if the present-day emphasis on indi- 
vidual study continues. This means 
that buildings should be capable of 
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accommodating many readers in 
small group study rooms and in 
study carrels which provide access 
to electronic cables, Special lighting 
and accoustical treatment are re- 
quired and air-cooling is a necessity. 

2) Materials—Most college and 
university libraries are much too 
small to perform the functions they 
are supposed to perform today. 
Something like 90 per cent of our 
academic libraries should be dou- 
bled immediately, and 50 per cent 
probably should be increased three 
to four times if they are to supply 
the material that is available today 
on problems and subjects that col- 
leges and universities accept as 
primary materials for learning. 
This is not only a result of the ex- 
plosion of knowledge but is also a 
result of the postwar opening up of 
the new-old parts of the world. 

As stated before, all types of 
carriers of knowledge should be 
used in the libraries. This means 
that the library must house portable 
machines for listening and viewing. 
We are now in the early stages of 
developing consoles for the recep- 
tion of information and data from 
regional scientific centers. We have 
also reached the point at which we 
are beginning to think of micro- 
forms as an intermediate stage for 
consumption. In other words, in- 
stead of reading microfilms in read- 
ing machines, we will provide the 
reader with photo-enlargements 
which he may consume any place 
he wishes. It is technically possible, 
today, using high-reduction ratios, 
to put the contents of a large re- 
search library into a very small 
space. Experimental work has been 
done on this to the point where the 
question of whether this technique 
should be used is administrative, 
rather than technological. It should 
be remembered, however, that the 
materials in the typical university 
library occupy less than half the 
space. Readers take the rest, and 
readers cannot be compressed. 

In a research library, it is essen- 
tial for planners to realize that a 
unified block of book stacks offers 
the greatest convenience to users. 
Book stacks that are dispersed and 
massed .into irregularly shaped 
forms will create problems for 
readers. This tends to limit the free- 
dom of the architect, but, as stated 
before, he should realize that 
libraries are not necessarily a pure 
art form, They tend to be machines 
for use. 

3) Organization of service—Ex- 
perimentation with different kinds 
of library service patterns was im- 
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Atrium and main desk at Charles Leaming Tutt Library at Colorado College 


possible in the prewar fixed-func- 
tion library building. In planning 
such a building, no one dared take a 
chance with an unknown theory of 
service. The modular library build- 
ing has opened up the possibility for 
experimentation. The traditional li- 
brary arranged its services according 
to type of material, such as periodi- 
cals, books, documents, etc. Newer 
approaches have attempted to de- 
velop service according to the needs 
of readers (for example, lower- 
division level libraries for young 
students) and by subject-centered 
groupings, such as a social science 
library or a science library. The 
subject divisional plan library has 
proven to be an attractive arrange- 
ment except where it results in arti- 
ficial grouping of materials in such 
à way as to confuse readers. Re- 
gardless of the basis of service, cer- 
tain interrelationships are essential. 
The main floor level of the library 
should contain a central exit con- 
trol, the central reference service 
and usually the technical proc- 
esses, although these can be located 
on a different floor if direct and fast 
elevator service is provided for the 
staff. The reference staff can either 
be pooled on the main floor or dis- 
persed among the floor levels if a 
subject divisional plan is used. The 
basic problem inherent in the dis- 
persed plan is that the reference 
staff finds itself separated from the 
main card catalog and the reference 
and bibliographic tools, which are 
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too expensive to duplicate. The 
manner in which the book collec- 
tions are dispersed throughout the 
stacks is secondary in importance, 
provided that the classification order 
is not violated and that the book 
stacks are organized in solid blocks. 

TThe seminar room has continued 
to be a difficult problem in the US 
as it has been in the German uni- 
versity libraries for centuries. If the 
seminar room contains only first 
copies of certain books for research 
workers, then these books are not 
available to other readers. One way 
of solving this problem is to locate 
seminar rooms adjacent to the book 
stacks but to keep them free of per- 
manent collections, as in the new 
Cornell University Library. 

The typical kinds of геадег- 
station facilities would include a 
number of traditional reading room 
tables, reading room carrels, re- 
arch carrels, stack lockers, group 
study rooms, listening and review- 
ing carrels, film-viewing rooms, 
smoking lounges and faculty re- 
search studies. Americans would do 
well to adopt the European univer- 
sity library provision of a café in 
the library. 

The architect should expect the 
institution to state in its program 
how it wants the library to be or- 
ganized. One way of stating this is 
to provide a kind of walk-through 
description of the library as the 
librarian conceives it. This kind of 
description provides the architect 


with the kind of statement of intent 
he must have before he can plan 
the building. 


Physical Properties 


Modular libraries are here to 
stay, even though a few architects 
seem to be unwilling to confine their 
design urges to the kind of func- 
tionalism a modern library must 
have. This dilemma is not a dilem- 
ma to a truly great architect. 

Fenestration—Glass walls should 
not be tolerated even if they are 
covered over by a false wall of 
lacework in stone or metal. The aim 
of fenestration should be to provide 
a framed view which will serve a 
specific library function or, rather, 
a series of library functions. 

Air control—Except in a very 
few places in the country, full air 
treatment is required: temperature, 
humidity, filtering. 

Lighting—There is still no real 
specific evidence available to justify 
the very high light-levels suggested 
by manufacturers and electrical en- 
gineers. If the quality of the light- 
ing is good, 70 footcandles for 
regular reading room purposes 
would be a maximum, and 50 will 
suffice. The temptation for archi- 
tects to design light fixtures that 
serve a design rather than a func- 
tional purpose should be avoided. 
At the same time, the architect 
should be charged with the respon- 
sibility for controlling all the fac- 
tors that determine the success of a 
lighting installation. This means 
control of colors, surfaces and pos- 
sibly even arrangement of furniture. 

Special needs of electronic hard- 
ware now being used in libraries— 
The modern library will be using 
IBM machines, flexowriters, com- 
puters, various types of photo- 
copiers, television receivers, phono- 
graph record players, etc. Many of 
these machines are noisy; most of 
them generate heat, and sometimes 
odors, and some of them will prob- 
ably require heavy electrical serv- 
ice. In short, large conduits should 
be provided generously throughout. 

Flexibility —The question of how 
much flexibility a library can 
achieve is debatable. One hundred 
per cent would be impossible. Fixed 
elements, however, can be zoned 
and arranged in such a way that 
they do not interfere with the need 
for future adjustment of service. 

Expandability—Since most li- 
braries today should be built in 
units, it is essential that the archi- 
tect show rather detailed plans for 
the ultimate completed building be- 
fore the first unit is started. Li 
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There is virtually no limit to the design effects possible with 
Armstrong Luminaire Ceiling Systems. In this church, the 
interspersing of Luminaire modules with rafters and beams 
creates the illusion of lightness and open sky, further en- 
hancing the distinctive slant-roof design. 


For free technical data on Armstrong 
Luminaire Ceiling Systems, a construc- 
tion drawing of this particular design, 
and details on the many other design 
variations possible with Luminaire, 
write: Armstrong, 4205 Sage Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Ceiling Systems by 
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ew 
is right for 
every opening 


Pre-hung in matching frame, LaPorte is the complete 
entrance unit, enduringly finished in a practically limit- 
less selection of colors and textures. Hardware is already 
installed and checked for precision. You have your choice 
of a split frame that locks itself into place in a finished 
drywall opening, or a unit frame to be installed during 
construction. 


LA PORTE'S SECRET IS IN THE CORE! 
Foamed-in-place urethane bonds to all inner surfaces; 
locks all components into a structurally stable unit; pre- 
vents condensation and sweating; resists mildew, dry rot 
and deterioration; muffles sound. Tough, strong core is 
flame resistant and self extinguishing. LaPorte's insulat- 
ing efficiency is twice that of the next-best insulating 
material on the market. 

The great care and thought that have gone into the de- 
sign, materials, and fabrication of LaPorte bring you the 
look and feel of fine furniture... with endurance! Best 
of all, the cost is competitive. See Sweet's or write for 
specifications. 


FEATURES 

CONSTRUCTION: The door skin (either 
diamond embossed aluminum sheet — 
040 — or 8 mil vinyl laminated to 28 
gauge steel) and other elements are 


permanently bonded by the interlocking 
construction and highly adhesive ure- 
thane. FRAME: Pick the frame to suit 
your wall opening. Split frame goes to- 
gether with "Ratchet" principle. No 
exposed fastenings. For dry wall or 
masonry up to 534" thick. Unit frame 
goes anywhere. HARDWARE: A standard 
knob has been selected for its simplicity 
and functional beauty. Optionals un- DESIGNED FOR DESIGNERS! 
limited. CLOSER: Concealed in the door, Colors, finishes, hardware, lights and 
adjustable speeds and back check. louvers... everything you need to plan 
HINGES: Strong, silent hinges not any job. You have full design latitude 
handed. Used on doors weighing up to with all of the important benefits of 
four times as much as LaPorte. Standard production. 
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Sales Offices and Warehouses: Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Paramus, Atlanta, Los Angeles 


Are YOU on 
the Decision- Making | 
Team? 


For every building, product deci- 
sions must be made. And when flush 
valves are selected, the record will 
show clearly that it’s SLOAN in the 
vast majority of cases. 

This overwhelming choice is no 
accident. It is based on merit; on 
superiority of product — the kind of 
superiority proven by the actual per- 
formance of millions upon millions of 
Sloan Flush Valves on the job. 

This great record is your assurance 
that it’s a good decision, always, to 
specify and insist on SLOAN. You'll 
be glad you did. 


"аад, 


1 | f 
SLOAN VALVE COMPANY • 4300 WEST LAKE STREET • CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60624 
; : 


i || | FLUSH VALVES 
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Talk about 
Dependability! 


Webster Sound has it. 


Dependability was just one of the deciding factors 
in the selection of an extensive communication 
system recently installed at the George C. Marshall 
Space Flight Center at New Orleans. Dependability 
that’s inherent in every Webster sound component 
— the result of more than 30 years of advanced 
engineering and quality manufacture! 

And there are more reasons why you can rec- 
ommend Webster Sound with complete confidence. 
It’s the longest line of standard components, phys- 
ically and electronically matched, to provide any 


custom sound need in a single system. It permits 
blanketing a multi-story building with background 
music . . . paging to any selected areas . . . signaling 

.. Monitoring . . . intercommunicating. You can 
plan a system to meet today’s needs and expand 
it tomorrow without making present equipment 
obsolete. Modular components fit in compact free- 
standing or wall-recessed equipment racks. 

To help you specify Webster Sound, mail the 
coupon. Then talk to your distributor.* Webster 
Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 


*See Yellow Pages — “‘Intercommunication Systems." 
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WEBSTER 


In Canada: 


ELECTRIC 
RACINE-WIS 


Webster Electric (Canada), Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 


Please send complete information, including specifications, on 
Webster Sound components. 


NAME 
TITLE 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


PRIVATE DIAL TELEPHONE . LOUD-SPEAKING INTERCOM » SOUND & PAGING SYSTEMS • TEACHING LABORATORIES 4349 
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PRECISION electric 


HO T-WATER AND 
SM DIST. BOILERS 


га NI 


a 


to 2,500,000 BTU OUTPUT 


Precision Electric Hot Water and Steam Boilers 
are designed for maximum efficiency and econ- 
omy in schools, hotels, hospitals, homes, indus- 
trial buildings and swimming pools. 


* Complete unit packaged and shipped ready 
for installation * Equipped with modulating 
controls © conversions to Electric Hot Water 
Heat where other types of fuels are used, easy 
and economical • Ideal for use with water 
chiller for year-'round air conditioning. Steam 
Boilers, Models A-1 through Z-8 furnished for 
any steam pressure under the applicable 
A.S.M.E. Code, upon request. 


Precision Electric Hot-Water and Steam-Heating 
Boilers are A.S.M.E. constructed under Section 
IV of A.S.M.E. Code, and NAT'L BOARD 
Inspected. Underwriters' Laboratories listed 
and labeled. 


For full information, see Sweet's Architectural 
File or write: 


CISION parts 
corporation 


400 NORTH FIRST STREET e NASHVILLE 7, TENNESSEE 
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ANOTHER ARCHITECT FOR ASPEN: For the second year 
in a row, an architect has been named program chair- 
man of the 1965 International Design Conference at 
Aspen June 21-25. The assignment goes to George 
Nelson Fala of New York, winner of the Institute's 
Industrial Arts Medal in 1964. Theme will be “The 
New World,” exploiting "that extraordinary pile-up 
of changes since World War П. . . . We will go to 
all sorts of sources to obtain bits and pieces of a 
picture which we can promise will be a shocker— 
but a stimulating, exhilarating kind of shocker,” Nel- 
son added, 


PARIS WHEN IT SIZZLES: Architects who will be 
abroad this summer may want to consider attendance 
at the VIII World Congress of the International 
Union of Architects in Paris July 5-9. Registration 
fees for the sessions, whose theme will be “Architec- 
tural Education" are: full UIA member, $75; ob- 
server, $60; associate, $45; student, $15. Forms and 
programs are available by writing John Dawson АЈА 
at AIA Headquarters. 


AWARDS PROGRAMS / PCI Names Jurors 


Three architects and two engineers will serve as 
the jury for the 1965 Awards Program of the Pre- 


| stressed Concrete Institute, for which entries are due 


June 1. Structures completed within the last three 
years or substantially completed by May 31 are 
eligible. 

The jurors: Max Abramovitz Fala, New York, 
chairman; Institute President Arthur Gould Odell Jr, 
FAIA; Edward D. Dart ata, Chicago; Wallace L. Chad- 
wick, Los Angeles, president of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers; and Murray A. Wilson, Salina, 
Kan, past president of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 


PERFECTING THE PLUMBING: Architects, engineers 
and mechanical contractors are invited to submit de- 
signs (no later than May 31) readily adaptable to the 
plumbing and drainage industry. Awards will range 
from $2000 down to $100 plus royalty arrangements. 
Entry forms can be obtained from Josam Manufac- 
turing Co, Michigan City, Ind. 


EDUCATION / Geddes Goes to Princeton 


Robert L. Geddes, 41-year-old professor of archi- 
tecture and civic design in the University of Penn- 
sylvania's Graduate School of Fine Arts and a prac- 
ticing architect and city planner, will become dean of 
the School of Architecture at Princeton University, 
a newly created position. 

The appointment will be effective July with the 
retirement of Prof Robert William McLaughlin, direc- 
tor of the School since he joined the faculty in 1952. 
At that time the title will be changed to dean in 
recognition of the increasingly important role which 
the 45-year-old School has assumed within the Uni- 
versity. Cont'd on p 82 
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have you 
revised your 
fire protection 
spec... 


within the last six 
months? If not, you 
should. The new 
Ansul "Ensign" is 
the world's first 
fiberglass U.L. listed 
pressurized water 
fire extinguisher. It 
performs better, 
looks better and 
lasts far longer than 
today's metal water 
extinguishers. 
Because they won't 
dent, corrode or 
explode chances are 
that most of 
tomorrow's fire 
extinguishers will 
be made of plastic. 
It's a good bet that 
most progressive 
architects and 
designers will be 
specifying this new 
fiberglass unit in 
the future. The 
"Ensign" is available 
in a wide variety of 
decorator colors. 


If you'd like detailed 
information on the 
world's most 
complete line of fire 
extinguishing 
equipment—and 
expert consultation 
on any specific fire 
protection problem 
—call your local 
Ansul Man. He's 
listed in the "Yellow 
Pages" under fire 
extinguishers... 
see us in Sweet's 
Architectural File 
... Or write 


THE ANSUL COMPANY, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
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SQUEEZE LEVER 


DACT AT BABE OF FLAMES 


00 NOT GSE ON LIVE CLECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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SPECIFY 


ZIG ZAG МА; 


suspended 
platform 


a high-rise 


ON YOUR PROJECTS 
IT IS USED IN 
SO MANY 


The facade or “face” 


WAYS of a building speaks for 


its Occupants... 
and the architect! 


Interior plaster 


Produces an easy-working 
finish coat for smooth, 


white durable walls. How can you be assured that the "face" of your 


building will receive the proper maintenance to per- 
petuate its original concept? By installing a MAYCO 
SUSPENDED PLATFORM. All areas of your structures 
are then easily and safely reached, eliminating the 
major problem of exterior maintenance. A MAYCO 
unit can be installed on any building. They have 
proved their worth on high-rise structures through- 
out the world. 


Mortar 


Creates a strong, moisture- 
proof, self-healing mixture. 


Stucco 


Creates a finish which en- 
dures weather and vibra- 
tion stresses. 


„Standard models available 
on*horizontal roof tracks, 
| on parapet-mounted 
vertical tracks, or on 
trackless rubber wheels. 


Concrete 


Forms a mixture which is 
very placeable and 
homogeneous. 


All-aluminum gondola is 
equipped with modern 
safety features 


Grading and 
Landscaping 


Conditions the soil for 
better lawns and gardens 


Remote pushbutton 
controls in gondola speed 
up maintenance work 


Ohio® Lime products meet all existing ни Je саруу 
Federal and A.S.T.M. Specifications. SUSPENDED PLATFORM. 


For free descriptive 
literature write: 


Literature is available 


hl yu MAYCO crane corp. 


4560 SPERRY STREET « LOS ANGELES 39, CALIF. - CHAPMAN 5-8821 


“a For complete specification data write to: USE MAYCO EQUIPMENT: Tower Cranes * Material Towers 
, Tusky & Jumbo Portable Hoists • Grandstands • Scaffolding 
OHIO® LIME COMPANY Shoring * Suspended Maintenance Platforms • Storage Racks 


Woodville, Ohio 43469 
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New recessed 


lift free LATCH 


Patent Pending 


4 
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model of the Wei 
to your office, 


esentative brings a 
Toilet Compartment 
mine its surface 


~ mounted hinge a 
the smooth, unclu 
ntire compartm 


WITH STAINLESS STEEL BOLT 


— 


hile inspecting the 
ming he door wit —— 
At contact see ho 


IF DOOR IS SLAMMED 


GREATER 
DESIGN 


ECONOMY 


One of the brighter additions to the Los Angeles skyline, 
the home office for California Federal Savings and Loan, 
designed by Charles Luckman Associates, combines 
good design and construction economy with Simpson 
PyROTECT® linear acoustical ceilings. PyROTECT 
offers the flame spread protection of mineral tile with 
savings of up to 1/3 in cost. Decorator appearance, 
design flexibility, high sound control efficiency and 
economy make PyROTECT a first choice of knowledg- 
able architects. Investigate PyROTECT today...call 
the nearest Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractor 
listed in your Yellow Pages, or write the address below. 


SIMPSON TIMBER COMPANY 
2000 Washington Building 
Seattle, Washington 98101 


Octagon Observer Cont'd 
QUOTES / Layman's Esthetics 

When an influential layman, and 
particularly a former state governor, 
talks about “Esthetics and the Mod- 
ern City," there is bound to be 
more than usual interest in his point 
of view. Such was the case when 
Oregon's Charles A. Sprague ad- 
dressed the AIA's Northwest. re- 
gional conference in Portland last 
fall. Some sample comments: 

"There is that very important 
personage the taxpayer. How many 
times are the chances for city 
beautification lost because of tax- 
payer resistance? He is the indispen- 
sable man in all cities; and he must 
be cultivated with care. 

"Clearly a new dimension is 
needed if we are to conserve es- 
thetic values in the city. We can no 
longer be satisfied with a beautiful 
city hall or a lovely fountain in a 
park or even a civic center, that 
early dream of city planners. We 
must think in terms of the whole 
city and of the city in relation to 
its geographic and economic en- 
vironment. . . . In this century, city 
planning has become a profession. 
Sometimes it seems to be a very 
unsatisfying profession because of 
the small realization on the moun- 
tains of sketches and blueprints 
which are prepared. Yet again, 


there are occasional rich rewards. 


“In Salem, the Chamber of Com- 
merce set up a postwar long-range 
planning commission, adequately 
financed. One of its recommenda- 
tions was for the extension of the 
Capitol Mall to a total distance of 
some eight blocks, which would al- 
low for progressive development of 
buildings and beautification of 
grounds. The Legislative Assembly 
by resolution adopted the recom- 
mendation. A master plan for siting 
and landscaping has been prepared. 
Most of the land has been acquired. 
We are going to have a beautiful 
and harmonious grouping of our 
capitol buildings with appropriate 


| ornamentation and landscaping." 


FOOTNOTES / Concerning CPM 


Director of the newly formed 
Society of CPM Consultants is J. 
J. O'Brien of Levittown, Pa, who 
has contributed an article on the 

Cont'd on p 84 
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REMODELING P 
DOR-O-MATIC WYDRA-HEADER HINGE 


provides full automatic operation plus smart architectural design 


PRESTIGE EXTERIOR of supermarket entrance shows 

contemporary construction. Slim profile Hydra-Header 

Hinge provides customer-pleasing automatic control. INTERIOR DESIGN of same entrance—not an arm, 
hinge, control or operator in view! Hydra-Header Hinge 
and Invisible Dor-Man power unit are concealed. 


... where individual preference or type of construction 
requires all door controls above the floor 


Consult your Dor-O-Matic representative, or write today for data bulletin 


2094 
DOR-O-MATIC division of REPUBLIC INDUSTRIES, INC., 7352 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60656 
= Canada: Dor-O-Matic of Canada, Ltd., 550 Hopewell Ave., Toronto 10, Ontario • England: Dor-O-Matic G.B. Ltd., Field Mills, Leeds Road, Huddersfield 
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YOU CAN 
SAFELY 
INSTALL 

RESILIENT 
FLOORING 


OVER CONCRETE 
ON GRADE 


... WHEN THE FLOOR SLAB IS PROTECTED BY THE 
ORIGINAL TRUE VAPOR SEAL, PREMOULDED 
MEMBRANE WITH PLASMATIC. CORE 


In the past, there has been a justifiable hesitation on the part of 
many architects and contractors to specify and install resilient 
floors of asphalt, cork and vinyl tile and linoleum directly over 
concrete slabs on-grade or below grade. Justifiable because mois- 
ture migration into the slab, caused a deterioration of the adhesive 
that bonded the resilient flooring to the concrete. 

However, many forward thinking architects and contractors 
first protected the slab from excessive moisture by installing 
PREMOULDED MEMBRANE Vapor Seal and the resilient 
flooring has functioned effectively for years. Protect your flooring 
application and the entire structure by first installing the best 
vapor seal availableC PREMOULDED MEMBRANE with 
PLASMATIC; Core. 


PREMOULDED MEMBRANE with PLASMATIC CORE . . 
the only vapor seal offering all these features . . . 


• Water and vapor proof... WVT rating only 0.0048 
grains/per square foot/per hour e Durable, flex- 
ible and strong... will not rupture or tear 
under normal installation traffic and 
handling e Monolithic when installed 

to expand and contract in direct ratio 
with the concrete without breaking bond 
• Available in 4' x 8' sheets and rolls 4' wide 
to 50' long e Lightweight, easy to handle and install. 


15 KIMBALL STREET • 


W. R. MEADOWS 
OF GEORGIA, INC. 


4765 FREDRICK DRIVE, N.W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 30336 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 60122 


W. R. MEADOWS 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


130 TORYORK DRIVE 
WESTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


PRODUCTS 
FOR BETTER 
CONCRETE 


CONSTRUCTION 
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Critical Path Method in this issue 
(p 57). The group’s objectives 
are to recognize mutual capability 
and to furnish clients with a means 
of CPM qualifications. 

The majority of the 30 original 
members are professional engi- 
neers; two of the originators 
of the CPM technique—Dr. J. W. 
Mauchly and James E. Kelly Jr.— 
are honorary members. Persons in- 
terested in learning more about the 
Society can contact O'Brien at 95 
Snowball Drive, Levittown, Pa. 


ERRATA: Frederic R. King FAIA of 
New York should have been 
credited as the architect for the new 
Library Wing at Dumbarton Oaks, 
in the article by Stanley M. Sher- 
man in the March JOURNAL. . . . 
The proper architectural credit for 
the 107th Street School in Los 
Angeles, shown on page 70 in the 
same issue, should have read Faxon, 
Gruys & Sayler. = 
Letters Cont'd from р 18 

essential element in the practice of 
architecture are proposing to sell 
their professional birthright for a 
mess of potage. It is already re- 
sulting in the sorry spectacle of 
increasing amounts of architectural 
rubbish throughout our land. 


WM. ROGER GREELEY FAIA 


Boston, Mass 
Cranbrook's Loose Ends 
EDITOR: 

After reading the abstracts and 
extracts on "History, Theory and 
Criticism," I could not help but 
sympathize with Mr Carlhian, who 
is purported to have explained: “I 
am dying to go back to my drawing 
board." The star performers seemed 
to have had their field day, and 
when Mr Whiffen states that *Cran- 
brook '64 left many loose ends," 
it was one of the greatest under- 
statements of this decade. 

Perhaps it is very impolite to say 
there was an abundance of "Pre- 
cious Rubbish" uttered. By the way, 
this is the title of a very interesting 
book by Theodore L. Shaw aimed 
at "ripping away the cobweb of 
words" propounded by critics of 
art, music and literature. Let us all 
read it. P. M. TORRACA 


Architect 
Gainesville, Fla 
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Bare 
(s) Cor-Ten Steel 
faces the music 


From the top of the 100-ft. high tripod down to 
grade, this bandstand at Purdue University is 
unique. The tripod is made of bare, unpainted 
USS Cor-TEN Steel that is weathering to a 
pleasing dark brown. From its apex, 60 stainless 
steel cables support a steel and concrete canopy 
over a bandshell that resembles a half circle 

of Stonehenge megaliths. 


The architect specified bare USS COR-TEN 

Steel for exposed steelwork to eliminate 
painting and maintenance. COR-TEN steel has 
an unusual ability to protect itself against 
atmospheric corrosion. As it weathers, it forms 
a dense, tight oxide that protects the base 

metal against further attack. If scratched, or 
abraded, the oxide re-forms. The resulting color 
and texture have a natural, architecturally 
pleasant look. Unlike man-made coatings, this 
one improves with age and maintains itself. 


USS Cor-TEN High-Strength Low-Alloy Steel 
provides 40°/o more usable strength than 
structural carbon steel. The columns were 
fabricated from T-sections cut from COR -TEN 
steel WF beams. Stiffening diaphragms are 
welded between the T-sections. The canopy is 
made of precast concrete panels set in a steel 
grid, and is pinned to the tripod columns to 
prevent sidesway. 


A great many exciting things are being done 
with exposed steel these days, especially USS 
CoR-TEN Steel. A word of caution: The use of 
bare COR-TEN steel is not appropriate for all 
applications. An understanding of its limitations 
is necessary for satisfactory use. While 
Cor-TEN steel is available in practically all 
forms produced in carbon steel, the designer 
should avoid specifying it where the quantity 
will be less than one ton of a size. This will help 
minimize procurement problems. We suggest 
you send for our new booklet, “USS Cor-TEN 
Steel for Exposed Architectural Applications," 
and consult with a USS Construction 
Representative through your nearest USS Sales 
Office. United States Steel, 525 William Penn 
Place, Room 8062, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. USS 
and Cor-TEN are registered trademarks. 


Slater Center for the Performing Arts, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Architect: Joseph Baker and Associates. 
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vens 
Y PANEL WALL 


is a pre-assembled unitized 
section. Can be locked to- 
gether for large panel-wall 
areas, or easily adapted to 
curtain-wall systems. On the 
Blair Building installation in 
Chicago, the architectural firm 
of C. F. Murphy Associates 
created its own special design 
constructed by Maul-Macotta 
Corporation, Detroit, utilizing 
Vermarco Verde Antique 
Marble slabs finished to 78”. 


We have a large variety of V2" 
marbles suitable for panel-wall 
and curtain-wall installations. 
Any thickness over V2" can be 
supplied on order. For informa- 
tion, contact our nearest branch 
office or write: Vermont Marble 
Company, Proctor, Vermont. 


NEOPRENE SHIM ме — 4 ан" SECOND & THIRD FLOOR 


4° ви“ FOURTH TO PENTHOUSE FLOOR à 
А м m 
Ms —— MAROLE нота. SUL wa 


МР DIA. x ма STAINLESS STEEL PINS 


@ 10" CENTERS. 


м” x Ú” STAINLESS STEEL SPLINE 


Маг DIA x Yo" 55. PINS @ 10° CENTERS. 


MARBLE SPANOREL se | 


VERMONT MARBLE CO. 


See our color insert showing the 
Blair Building, Chicago, on page 1. 


CALENDAR 


May 18-20: Middle Atlantic Hospital Assembly and 
Architectural Exhibition, Convention Hall, Atlanuc 
City 

May 24-26: CSI Convention, El Cortez Hotel, San Diego 

June 7-9: National Lighting Exposition and World Light- 
ing Forum, New York Coliseum 

June 10-12: АЈА Board of Directors, Washington, DC 

June 11-12: NCARB and NAAB Annual Meetings, 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, DC 

June 11-13: ACSA Annual Meeting, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, DC 

June 14-18: AIA Annual Convention and XI Pan Amer- 
ican Congress of Architects, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, DC 

June 27-30: ASLA Annual Meeting, Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Hartford; International Municipal Parking Congress 
Annual Convention and Workshop, Waterloo, Iowa 

June 30-July 3: National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers Annual Meeting, Western Skies Motor Hotel, 
Albuquerque, NM 

July 2-3: UIA General Assembly, Paris 

July 5-9: UIA World Congress, Paris 

July 5-18: Annual Seminars on American Culture spon- 
sored by the New York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown 


AIA Regional and State Conventions 


Aug 18-21: Northwest Region, Glacier National Park, 
Mont 

Sept 9-11: New Jersey Society of Architects, Essex and 
Sussex Hotel, Spring Lake 

Oct 1-3: New England Region, Colony Motor Hotel, 
Providence, RI 

Oct 6-10: California Region, Yosemite National Park 

Oct 14-16: Ohio Region Atwood Lake Lodge, New Phil- 
adelphia 

Oct 21-23: Pennsylvania Region, Hershey; Western 
Mountain Region, Mountain Shadows Resort, Scotts- 
dale, Ariz 

Nov 3-5: Texas Society of Architects, Austin 

Nov 3-6: Central States Region, Des Moines 

Nov 17-20: Florida Region, Jack Tar Hotel, Clearwater 


AIA Committee and Related Meetin 
(At the Octagon unless otherwise sp 


May 14-15: School and College Architecture 

June 6-12: AIA-ACSA Teachers Seminar, Cranbrook 

June 27-29: Second Columbia Conference, New York 

July 18-19: Architect/Engineer Liaison Committee, CEC 
Headquarters, Washington, DC 

Aug 6: Industrial Architecture 
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cified ) 


NECROLOGY 


BRODERICK, BYRON C., Selma, Calif 

COLE, HAROLD F., Canoga Park, Calif 
DWORSKI, JOSEPH F., Birmingham, Mich 
FAIR, HERNDON MOORE, Columbia, SC 
HERTER, JOHN T., Chicago, Ill 

KESSLER, FREDERICK W., Palm Beach, Fla 
KLIMCHECK, ALBERT A., Pittsburgh, Pa 
LEINBACH, JESSE LEO, Dallas, Tex 
LOCKYER, WILFRED S., Picayune, Miss 
POWELL, JEFFERSON D., Jacksonville, Fla 
SCHLAEPFER, FREDERICK J., San Jose, Calif 
SCHULTZE, WALTER L., Philadelphia, Pa 
STEKETEE, CHRISTIAN, Grand Rapids, Mich 
WALKER, EDGAR T. P.. Hingham. Mass 
WEEMHOFP, HARVEY H., Grand Rapids, Mich 
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